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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


This first issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL marks 
the realization of hopes long expressed by members of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association that it might establish a 
publication which would serve the field of educational theatre 
and drama as the Quarterly Journal of Speech serves the field of 
speech, and as PMLA serves the field of modern languages. A 
second issue will be published in December, and thereafter the 
EDUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAL will appear quarterly. 


This issue is filled almost exclusively with products of the 
Work-Project Committees of the Association, and the JOURNAL 
will continue to publish the results of such group efforts. In 
addition, however, the editors hope soon to publish individually 
written articles, both popular and scholarly. Regular depart- 
ments, such as book reviews and news notes, will be added as 
the need for them becomes apparent and as editors for them 
can be secured. 


Our purpose is to make the EDUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAL 
of the greatest possible use to students, workers, and teachers of 
educational theatre and drama in all aspects and at all levels. 
To that end we welcome suggestions which will help us shape 
the JouRNAL to meet the needs of its readers, and we welcome 


contributions. 
BARNARD HEwItT 
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THE INTERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE 
AND UNESCO 


By C. Rosert Kase, representative of AETA on the U. S. Centre for ITI 
and the Advisory Panel on Theatre for the U. $. Commission of UNESCO 


Since the War there have been two 
significant international developments 
in theatre of which the school and uni- 
versity theatres should be aware. These 
are: 1) the establishment of the Inter- 
national ‘Theatre Institute with its par- 
ticipating branch in the United States 
known as the U. S. Centre of ITI; and 
2) the appointment of an Advisory Panel 
on Theatre to the United States Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Their activities 
are closely related, and we of the Educa- 
tional Theatre will become increasingly 
involved in them. 


The Theatre Panel, under the direc- 
tion of Rosamond Gilder, was respon- 
sible for the Theatre Program at the 
Second National Conference on UNES- 
CO held in Cleveland, March 31 to April 
2, 1949. AETA’s delegates to this meet- 
ing were Dina Rees Evans, Corda Peck, 
and John Hulburt. The following reso- 
lutions are among those approved at 
that meeting (For a complete report, 
write the U. S. Centre, International 
Theatre Institute, Room 1106, 270 Ma- 
dison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.): 


1) That every school, college, univer- 
sity, and community theatre in the coun- 
try be urged to present during March 
1950, a play or plays (pageant, musical, 
‘or dance program) of which the main 
theme shall reflect the UNESCO idea, 
or some play in English depicting the 
life, customs, and point of view of an- 
other country, if possible a significant 
modern play of foreign origin. 

2) That the UNESCO Relations Staff 
of the U. S. State Department be asked 
to circularize as many high school, col- 


lege, and community theatres as possible 
to secure information about what is be- 
ing done in these theatres in relation to 
the UNESCO idea, and to ask the co- 
operation of these theatres in the pro- 
posed program of the Theatre Panel. 

3) That the U. S. Centre of ITI be 
asked to search out and make available 
through the ANTA Script Department, 
modern plays of foreign origin suitable 
for production in college and commun- 
ity theatres, as well as lists of plays and 
other material pertinent to the general 
UNESCO program. 

4) That heads of playwriting depart- 
ments in schools and colleges be asked 
to emphasize the UNESCO idea and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as subject material for plays, radio 
dramas, skits, etc., and that good scripts 
on such themes be made available to the 
Theatre Panel of UNESCO for possible 
distribution (Radio and _ Television 
scripts should go to the Radio and Tele- 
vision Sections of UNESCO). 

5) That the National Commission for 
UNESCO be urged to increase the rep- 
resentation of the creative arts on the 
National Commission. 

The meeting also went on record as 
favoring government support of the arts 
in a carefully worded resolution which 
guarded against government control or 
interference with the creative artist. 


At this writing (July 1949) item two 
above has either been accomplished, 
or is in the process of being accomplish- 
ed and item one is currently offering a 
challenge to all of us in Educational 
Theatre. It is hoped that this article 
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will serve as a reminder at least that 
every school and college theatre needs to 
include a play on the UNESCO idea in 
its program for March of the 1949-50 
season. 

In order that there can be the closest 
possible coordination between the Thea- 
tre Panel of UNESCO and the U. S. 
Centre of the International Theatre 
Institute, the membership of both is 
identical. All segments of the American 
theatre are represented. Educational 
Theatre is represented by Samuel Selden 
for the National Theatre Conference 
and C. Robert Kase for the American 
Educational Theatre Association. Co- 
chairmen of both the Panel and the 
Centre are Clarence Derwent, President 
of Actor’s Equity, and Moss Hart, re- 
cently President of the Dramatists Guild. 
Rosamond Gilder serves as Director. 

The U. S. Centre is the unit of the 
ITI representing the United States. It 
provides the ITI with both services and 
funds, and distributes the information 
and services of the ITI to theatres and 
others in the U.S. For example, among 
the activities of the U. S. Centre during 
the past season (1948-49) have been the 
following: 

1) Exchange of Companies.. The 
problem of stimulating and removing 
barriers to the exchange of theatre com- 
panies among the nations is being stu- 
died by a special committee and recom- 
mendations will be made to the ITI. 

2) Scripts. Increasing the availability 
of foreign scripts is to be implemented 
through a system of special advisors and 
translators, the distribution of such 
scripts being taken care of by the ANTA 
Script Department. This project ties 
in with the program of the Theatre 
Panel of UNESCO. 


3) Information. Weekly reports on 
Broadway openings, giving factual de- 
tails and a resumé of critical opinion 
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together with special articles on technical! 
matters, are sent by the U. S. Centre to 
the Paris Headquarters of ITI. The 
ITI Bulletin, compiled of similar re- 
ports from all member nations, is dis- 
tributed by the Centre in the U. S. The 
Centre also supplies the ANTA News- 
letter with a section on theatre from 
abroad. It answers questions and in- 
quiries on American theatre from abroad 
and on foreign theatres from this coun- 
try. In a number of cases it has assisted 
theatre people in planning tours in 
Europe and has provided the necessary 
introductions and contacts. The Com- 
mittee also assists in orienting foreign 
visitors in America. 

4) Exchange of Theatre Persons. The 
Centre serves as a clearing house of in- 
formation on the extremely complicted 
subject of the exchange of drama stu- 
dents and young actors and the availa- 
bility of scholarships in this field. It is 
working to bring theatre students into 
the over-all picture of international ex- 
changes through the Fulbright Act and 
similar projects; it is collecting authorita- 
tive data on opportunities for American 
drama students in foreign schools and 
for foreign theatre students in American 
colleges. It is further exploring the 
possibility of bringing young professional 
companies from abroad to tour the col- 
lege and university circuit on an edu- 
cational basis. 


5) Architecture. Bibliographic mate- 
rial as well as new books and plans of 
new theatres built or projected through- 
out this country are being collected for 
the Documentation Center on Architec- 
ture in Paris. A special sub-committee 
is being formed to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of this important field, the 
results of which will be made available 
to American and European architects. 

The International Theatre Institute 
was established in Paris in 1947 under 
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the auspices of UNESCO. A group ol 
“theatre experts” from various nations 
was called to Paris in July of that year 
to draw up a constitution. The United 
States ws represented by Lillian Hell- 
man, Rosamond Gilder, George Freed- 
ley and Clarence Derwent. Later that 
year a provisional U. S. Centre of the 
ITI set up offices with a volunteer staff 
and working on funds from a private 
donor. Early in 1948 the provisional 
U. S. Centre became an autonomous 
organization of the American National 
Theatre and Academy. 


At the First Congress of the ITI held 
in Prague in 1948, the United States was 
represented only by official observers: 
Rosamond Gilder and Warren Caro sent 
by the State Department, and Clarence 
Derwent by ANTA. In October 1948 
the ANTA Board voted to sign the ITI 
Charter and the United States became 
officially a member along with Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
China, France, Mexico, Norway, Poland, 
Switzerland, and Great Britain. 


Until 1949 the ITI was supported by 
a grant of funds from UNESCO. Since 
then it has operated on a budget made 
up of contributions from the Centres of 
the various member nations. 


That in brief is the factual history of 
ITI to date. Its potential service..to 
theatre and to international understand- 
ing was effectively expressed by J. B. 
Priestly, Chairman of the Provisional 
Executive Committee of ITI. His words 
provide a fitting close to this article: 


“We live now in a world in which in- 
ternational understanding is absolutely 
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vital, for without it we may easily begin 
destroying soon the very roots of our 
civilization. And, in my view, much 
of the sharp disagreements between 
nations now do not spring, as we are 
so often and mischievously told, from 
fundamental philosophies that cannot 
be reconciled, but come largely from 
ignorance, vague prejudice, and the fog 
of cross-purposes in which so many 
negotiations are attempted. Anything 
that dispels this fog, that clears away 
some of this ignorance and prejudice, 
will be doing us a magnificent service. 


“Now I maintain that the Theatre is 
particularly important here in this field 
of international understanding. It is 
the dramatist and his actors who give us 
a really intimate, truthful, picture of 
their people. And we receive that pic- 
ture in the peculiarly receptive and 
emotional atmosphere of the playhouse, 
where we are more open to new ideas 
and generous feelings than we are when 
reading a newspaper. <A_ well-written 
and finely-acted play may do more than 
fifty speeches by well-meaning _ poli- 
ticians. It shows us people—their hopes 
and fears, doubts and dreams—and does 
not keep us fixed among political and 
economic abstractions, many of them al- 
ready out of date. Therefore I say em- 
phatically that a world in which an 
International Theatre Institute is secure- 
ly established, and is doing all the work 
it was meant to do, is a far safer and 
more civilized world than one in which 
the art of the drama is imprisoned be- 
tween high national barriers.” (From 
Report on Formation of ITI, Paris, 
UNESCO, 1948, p. 9) - 


FILM STRIPS AND FILM SLIDES FOR USE IN 
TEACHING THEATRE 


Compiled by 
J. F. Foster, Brooklyn College, and 
DesMonp P. WepBeERG, New York University, 


FOR THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS, AETA 


FOREWORD 


In catalogue listings of the commer- 
cial film-transparency manufacturers, the 
number of film strips and slides for use 
in teaching dramatics is not great. Many 
valuable private slide and strip-film col- 
lections exist, but these are not generally 
available. This compilation is concerned 
solely with those film slides and strips 
now on the commercial retail market. 

As prices are subject to change, and 
discounts may be had for quantity pur- 
chases, no prices appear in this compila- 
tion. Each distributor, with the excep- 
tion of the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, will send its catalogue, contain- 
ing full listings and prices, on request. 
The Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary is in the process of compiling a 
new slide catalogue which should become 
available during the fall of 1949. As of 
January, 1949, this AETA compilation 
represents a complete list of Theatre 
Arts slides for sale by the Museum of 
Modern Art. In general, slides retail for 
approximately 60c each, while film 
strips retail for about $3 per strip. (Fran- 
cis G. Mayer Art Color Slides retail for 
$1.50 each.) 

It should be explained that the film 
strips by Common Ground, Ltd., are 
sold as a Strip-Textbook unit, consisting 
of a textbook of 15-50 pages for the 
teacher’s use, and a complementary pro- 
jection-strip of 25-55 still pictures, maps, 
charts, and diagrams for general class 
use, 


It should be noted also that ALL film 
slides listed in this compilation are of 
the popular 2”x2” size, but, as most slide 
film projectors are of this size, or, as in 
the lantern-slide projector, come equip- 
ped with masks to accommodate this size 
film slide, the problem of projection 
should be a minor one. ALL film strips 
come on the standard 35mm. film rolls. 
The Museum of Modern Art items, and 
some of the Francis G. Mayer color slides, 
may be obtained also in standard size. 

Attention must be directed to the 
many public libraries throughout the 
United States which maintain extensive 
slide and film-strip collections. These 
collections contain thousands of valu- 
able theatre and allied arts slides of vari- 
ous sizes, and are usually available to 
local teachers through a loan system sim- 
ilar to the method by which books are 
loaned. The Cincinnati Public Library, 
for example, maintains a collection of 
65,000 slides which can be borrowed ex- 
pense-free, and, for a small rental charge, 
loans projectors for utilizing these vis- 
ual aids. 

The Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
of AETA is contemplating the produc- 
tion of film slides and film strips for di- 
rect utilization by the nation’s teachers 
of theatre and dramatics. Suggestions as 
to specific needs will be welcomed, and 
should be directed to J. F. Foster, Speech 
Department, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
10, N. Y., present chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids for the 
American Educational ‘Theatre Associa- 
tion. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Film Slides 

Athens, Theatre of Dionysus on the 
Acropolis. SVE Al6o1; detail, SVE 
Al6oo. 

Theatre at Epidaurus, general view 
(4th Century). SVE Ca120. 

, View of the seats from north- 
east. MMA 7164. 
, Reconstruction plan and ele- 
vation. MMA 9896. 
, General view. MMA 7165. 

Greek stage arrangements. MMA 
7168. 

Dionysus Theatre at Athens, ground 
plan. MMA 7167. 

, From the East. MMA 7166. 

Roman Theatre, reconstruction, MMA 
7160. 

Roman Theatre at Aspendos, top: re- 
construction c, 155 A.D.; bottom: ruins. 
MMA 9948. 

Roman Theatre at Arles, France, built 
c. 120 A.D. SVE. Ali38. 

Colosseum at Rome, exterior. SVE 
A1667. 


, Interior, SVE, Al668. 
, Interior with view of excava- 
tions below old floor where animals and 
victims were kept. SVE Alg5g. 

Teatro Farnese, Parma, Italy, 1618. 
MMA 7135. 
, Top: toward stage; bottom: 
toward auditorium. MMA 7169. 

Teatro Olympico, Vincenzia, Italy, 
1579. Palladio. Scenic front and _per- 
spective view. MMA 7163. 

Elizabethan Theatre, England. Cross- 
section. MMA 9815. 

Globe Theatre, interior. Early 17th 
Century. MMA 9816. 

France, Stuttgart Opera House, Dide- 
rot, 1751-72. MMA 7S687. 

Warsaw, Old outdoor theatre in pub- 
lic park. SVE Alg47. 

Sweden, Old theatre of Gripsholm, 
Stockholm. SVE Al44o. 
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Russia, Alexandrinsky Theatre, Pet- 
rograd. Exterior view. MMA 9857. 

United States, First theatre in Calif- 
ornia, 1847. SVE Cm714. 


CosTUME 
(See also Decor and History) 
Film Strips 
Art of Costume, part 1. CGA 55. 


Art of Costume, part 2. CGA 56. 
Latin: Costumes (with manual). SVE. 


National: (all items SVE) 


Film Slides 
Bali—Witch. As229. 
Chinese—Girl in white. Cia. 
, Man with fan in tunic and 
skull cap. Cigo. 
, Man in coolie hat and tunic. 


Cig. 
, Modern dress for girls, both 
native and western. Ci1g. 
Colonial—Three girls by pool. Cig. 
Two girls in close-up. Ci8. 
Cowboy—Cowboy musicians. Ci4. 
Dalmatian—Peasant girl. Ali55. 
Friesian—Girl in bed of tulips. Ci7. 
Hawaiian—Hula. Ci11. 
Japanese—Girl in kimona. Ci13. 
Maori—Woman’s traditional (domes- 
tic). Asi8o. 
Mexican—Boy in hidalgo dress. Cize. 
, Indian children, traditional 
fiesta. Cig1. 
, Man and woman, fiesta. Cito. 
, Musician, Cis. 
Mohammedan—Veiled married wo- 
man. Alg15. 
, Married woman, street. Al2g3. 
——, Unmarried woman. Al253. 
, Man and woman. A1148. 
Norwegian—Man and woman, winter. 
Al77. 


, Peasant girl. Al78. 
, Peasant woman. 
Typical. Alse. 
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Peru—Campa Indian and daughter. 
Ci14. 


, Campa Indian (close-up) ; de- 
tail of chief’s headdress. Ci18. 
, Campa Indian (close-up) ; de- 
tail of headdress, paint. Ci17. 
, Campa Indian woman (close- 
up) ; detail of hair, face, tattoo. Ci15. 
, Campa Indians, man, woman, 
baby. Ci16. 
Polish—National. Al359. 
, Peasant. Alg45. 
Russian—Old Russian national. Al 
381. 
Slovenian—Boy and _ girl 
Al275. 
Slovenian—Peasant child, female. Al 
108. 
South Serbia—Native, male and _ fe- 
male. Al264. 
, Peasant wedding dance. Alz4o. 
Spanish—Girl in pleated white dress 
and hat. Cig. | 
, Girl in embroidered costume. 


national. 


Cig. 
Swedish—Leksand, peasant. Al449. 
, National, peasants. Al455. 
Yugoslavian—Bitolj, peasant, female. 
Alii8. 


, Croatian, male peasant. Al 


125. 
, Bosnia, peasant, embroidery 
detail. Al287. 

, Bosnia, national, female. Ci6. 


Masks (all items MMA) 


Greek—Slave. New Comedy, c. 350 
B.C. 9912. 
, New Comedy: Slave and Flute 
player. 9913. 
, New Comedy: Golden Courte- 
san. 9914. 
, Tragic (four). 9881. 
First cen- 


Roman—Tragic (three) . 
tury A.D. 9892. 

Early Medieval—From Terence Manu- 
script. 9868. 
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Leather, Zanni—Possibly 16th Cen- 
tury. 9872. 


Period: 

Series of Color Photographs of Exhibi- 
tion of 18th & 19th Century Costumes 
at Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(all items FGM). 


18th century. Lady at left: dress, 
French. Man’s coat, French, waistcoat, 
English; Right: dress, French. 2663. 

, Left: dress, Swiss and English 
fabric worn in America; Man, Spanish. 
Right: dress, French. 2664. 

Left: dress, Spanish (?) 1810-1820; 
Spencer, Viennese, 1820. Right: dress, 
English, 1819-21. 2665. 

Left: balldress with umbrella skirt, 
1894. Right: dress worn at White House 
Ball, 1889-99 with ostrich feather fan. 
2666. 

Dress, Viennese, 1844-45; 
American, c. 1840-45. 2667. 

American—Left: dress, 1880. Right: 
dress, 1883-86. 2668. 

Detail of No. 2668. 2669. 

French—Left: wedding dress 1867. 
Right: seated balldress worn at court of 
Louis Napoleon and at White House, 
1869. 2670. 

Left: dress, Viennese, 1864-67. Right: 
visiting dress, English. 2671. 

American—Left: green faille silk visit- 
ing dress, 1863-66; bonnet, horsehair, 
1864. Right: coral dress, 1860. 2672. 

Left: visiting dress, Viennese, 1854-55; 
“Sortie du Bal,” American, 1856-60. Cen- 
ter: dress, American. 2673. 

Flounced barege afternoon dress with 
paisley type print, c. 1855. 2674. 

Detail: Skirt. 2675. 

French—Left: wedding dress, 1841-48; 
poke bonnet, 1849. Seated: dress, 1840. 
Right: dress, 1840-43. 2676. 

French—Left: dress, 1840. 
dress, 1840-43. 2677. 

On figure: dress, American, 1835-37. 


bonnet, 


Right: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hanging: printed dress, American, 1835- 
37; tan dress, Viennese, 1833-34. 2678. 

American—Figure wearing coral dress, 
igth century. 2689. 


Dress, French, 1860-65. Cashmere bell- 


dolmen, English, 1860, Straw bonnet, 
Viennese. 2690. 

Left: dress, American, 1882. Right: 
dress, American, 1880 (?). Hat, French, 
1882-84. 2691. 

Left: dress, American, 1838. In trunk: 
printed smock, c. 1830. Center: dress, 
English, c. 1834; child’s dress, American, 
1830. 2692. 

“Le Theatre de la Mode.” Exhibi- 
tion of Art and Fashion, New York, 
1946. A series of 32 color slides showing, 
in individual settings, the contemporary 
fashion of France. The figurines are 
dressed with original fabrics, trimmings, 
hats, gloves, handbags, jewelry, shoes, 
etc. 2261—2292. 

“Women’s Fashions Through the Cen- 
turies”: A series of 248 Kodachrome 
slides reproduced from water color 
prints. A valuable history of dress de- 
sign, millinery, and coiffures from 1490 
to 1920. Individual listing of these 
slides appears in SVE catalogue: ‘The 
Arts Section, S.V.E. Library of Koda- 
chromes.” Slides may be purchased in- 
dividually. SVE Cie3—261. 

Note: A rich source of period costume 
details may be found in the paintings of 
the “old masters.” Hundreds of color 
reproductions of such works may be had 


on 2”x2” slides. Listing is usually by . 


painter. See “The Arts ~Section, S.V-E. 
Library of Kodachromes” Catalogue; 
and Catalogue No. 3 with supplements 
for August, 1948, and January, 1949, 
Francis G. Mayer Art Color Slides, Inc. 


Decor, before 1g00 
(includes scenery, costume, curtains, 
designs for sets, etc., all MMA) 
Film Slides 
Berain, Jean—Design for four opera 
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costumes: Prince, Enchantress, Wind, 
Goddess Diana. France, late 17th cen- 
tury. 9946. 

, Design for four ballet cos- 
tumes: Diety of the Underworld, Fury, 
River, Triton. France, late 17th cen- 
tury. 9947- 

, Stage scene design: “Triumph 
of Love.” Frances, 17th century. 7151. 


, Stage scene design: “Armida.” 
Paris, c. 1680. 45550. 


, Design for four opera cos- 
tumes: heroes and heroines. France, 
17th century. 7155. 


, and Dolivet—Setting design 
for Comedy: Village with change of 
scene. France, 17th century. 68665. 


Bertoli, A. D.—Design for costume: 
Bacchus as a young man. Vienna, c. 
1750. 9745: 

, Design for costume: 
chante. Vienna, c. 1750. 9746. 


Bac- 


Bibiena, Giuseppe Galli—Setting de- 
sign for an ancient city. S265. 


, Interior. 18th century. 35485. 

Bouquet, René—Costume for Rustic. 

1743- 10477- 
, and Louis—Design for cos- 
tumes of the three Graces. “Sylvia.” 
Academie Royale de Musique, Paris, 
1765. 7094. 

Challé, M. C.—Design for backdrop: 
great hall with central fountain. Paris, 
1770. 45570. 

Desprez, L. J.—Drawing for setting: 
exterior of farmhouse and countryside 
masked by huge trees. 1788. 45543. 


, Design for setting of “Gustav 
Wasa”: Battle near docks. Stockholm, 
1786. 45548. 

, Design for setting: “Queen 
Christine,” Act I. Gripsholm, 1784. 7141. 


Gillot, Claude—Design for five cos- 
tumes. France, 18th century. 9927. 
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Jones, Inigo—Design for four Anti- 
masque costumes, “Britannica Trium- 
phans,” by Sir Wm. Davenant. 1638. 
9939- 
, Stage scene: Oberon’s Palace 
in “Oberon, The Fairy Prince.” Court 
Masque, London, 1611. S266. 
, Stage scene: Rocky landscape 
in “Oberon, The Fairy Prince.” Court 
Masque, London, 1611. S269. 

Mahelot, Leon—Design for setting— 


Left: “Pirame et Thisbe,” by Theophile. 


de Viau. Right: “La Follie de Clida- 
mant,” by Alexandre Hardy. Hotel de 
Bourgogne, 1633. 9941. 

, Design for setting: “Lysandre 
et Calixte,” by Du Ryer, box set ot 
street in perspective. Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, c. 1635. 9940. 

Martin, Jean Baptiste—Costume for 
Faun. France, c. 1735. 10478. 

Rabel, Daniel—Costume designs for 
clowns and jesters in French _ ballet. 
Court of Louis XIII, Paris, 1629. 10476. 

Re, Vincenzo—Setting design for a 
prison interior, c. 1750. 45568. 

Riccius, Senensis—Setting for “Orten- 
sio of Siena’: Street scene in perspective. 
1589. S272. 

Sabbatini, Nicola—Technique of Mak- 
ing Theatre Settings. 1637. 35475. 

Serlio, Sebastiano—Groundplan for 
theatre. “Architettura,” Venice, 1559. 


7159- 


, Setting for comic street scene. 
“Architettura,” Venice, 1545. 7133. 

, Two pages (with settings), 
“Architettura,” English edition. 1611. 
35479- 


, “Architettura,” Satiric scene: 


Forest. Venice, 1545. 7134. 
, Ibid., Tragic street scene. 


7132. 


Decor since 1900 (all MMA) 
Film Slides | 
Ahren, Uno—‘Strange Interlude,” 
Top: drawing for Act VII; Bottom: 


drawing for Act IX. Royal Dramatic 
Theatre, Stockholm, Sweden. 5S625. 

Akimoff, Nicholas—“Armored Train 
14.69,” stage model. State Dramatic 
Theatre, Leningrad, 1927. 8799. 

, “Boris Godunoff,” drawing for 
setting: The Inn. Leningrad Opera, 
1927. 75762. 

Appia, Adolphe—‘Iphigenia in Au- 
lis,” drawing for setting: Act I, Scene 1. 
1926. 25423. 

, Ibid., Act I, Se. 2. 25426. 

Ibid., Act IIT. S288. 

, “King Lear,” drawing for set- 
ting: Acts I & II. 1926. 35506. 

, Ibid., Act III. 35507. 

, “Orpheus,” drawing for set- 
ting: Descent to Hades. 1926. 45567. 

, “Parsifal,” drawing for setting: 
The Sacred Forest, Act I. 1896. 7223. 

, Ibid., Klingsor’s Dungeon, Act 


IT. S2oe. 


, Ibid., The Flowering Meadow, 
Act IIT. 48538. 

, “The Rheingold,” drawing for 
setting: Valhalla. 1892. 45578. 

, “Rhythmic Design,” drawing 
for setting: The Cataracts of the Dawn. 
1909. S289. 

, Ibid., The Forest. 45552. 

, Ibid., drawing for setting: Dal- 
croze Theatre, Hellerau. 1909. S2go. 

, “Tristan and :Isolde,” draw- 
ing for setting: Act II. 1923. 48544. 

, Ibid., Act II, opening scene. 


45563. 
, Ibid., Act Ill, finale. 1892. 

45574 
, Ibid., with strong lighting. 

45539- 
, [bid., The Sleep of Brunhilde. 

45577: 
Bahner, Willi — “Twelfth Night,” 


drawing for setting: Hall of the Duke. 
Vienna Civic Theatre, 1929. 5S611. 


, [bid., street scene, 55608. 
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Bakst, Leon—“Jeux,” design for set- 
ting. Paris, 1913. 10027. 

Barsacq, Andre—‘“The Beaux Strata- 
gem,” drawing for costume of the Inn- 
keeper. Paris, 1930. 55613. 

, “The Son of Don Juan,” draw- 
ing for setting. 55612. 

, “Volpone,” drawing for cos- 
tume of the Soldier. Paris, 1929. 55631. 
, Ibid., drawing for setting. 7S 


756. 

Benois, Alexandre — “Le Pavillon 
d’Armide,” design for setting: Sc. 2. 
Paris, 1909. 9950. 

Blanch, Mrs. Lesley—‘Amphitryon,” 
drawings for costumes: Sosia, Theban 
Captain. 55582. 

, “Merchant of Venice,’ draw- 
ing for costume: Shylock. 1932. S253. 

, [bid., drawing for permanent 
set. Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford, 1932. Sgoe. 

Bragdon, Claude—‘“The Gods of the 
Mountain,” drawing for setting: Sc. 1. 


S333- 


, “Hamlet,” design for setting: 

Act I, Sc. 1. Walter Hampden produc- 

tion, 1925. 10466. 

, Ibid., Act III, Sc. 3. 10467. 
Craig, Gordon—*“Macbeth,” design for 

setting: Act II. 1910. 6239. 

, Ibid., Sleepwalking Scene, Act 


V. 6313. 


, Setting for an Ideal Theatre, I. 
S310. 
, Ibid., I. S321. 

Daniel, Heinz—‘‘Comedy of Errors,” 
practicable stage architecture for revolv- 
ing stage. 9665. 

——, “Faust,” Part I, construction 

simultaneous stage. $287. 
, “Macbeth,” drawing for set- 
ting: Act II, a Hall. Hamburg, 1933. 
35493- 

Dexel, 


Walter—‘Mann ist Mann,” 


Brecht, design for setting: Act II, Pa- 
goda. 28428. 
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Dreyfuss, Henry—‘Salome,” drawing 
for setting: Enter Jokanaan. 1933. $323. 

Essman, Manuel—‘‘Razz Manhattan,” 
drawing for setting. 1933. 15396. 
, “Twilight Imperialism,” draw- 
ing for setting with plastic stage. 15374. 

Exter, Alexandra—Constructivist set- 
ting for a tragedy. Early goth Century. 
8462. 


, “Merchant of Venice,” con- 
structivist setting. 9655. 

“Salome,” setting. ‘Tairov’'s 
Moscow Kamerny Theatre, 1917. 9688. 


Gamrekeli, Irakli—“The Business 
Man,” setting I. Pure constructivism. 
1928. 7229. 


, [bid., Setting II. S360. 

, “The Robbers,” drawing for 
setting: Bohemian Forest. Constructiv- 
ism. 28420. 

, Ibid., The Inn. 75764. 

“Tetnould,” drawing for set- 
ting. 1932. S361. 

Geddes, Norman Bel—‘Divine Com- 
edy,” design for setting: Paradise. 35496. 
, “King Lear,” design for set- 
ting: Courtyard of Gloucester Castle. 


$315. 


, Ibid., The throne of King 


Lear. 9666. 
Heythum, Antonin—“Dead End,” de- 


sign for setting: Street in dock district. 
Prague Municipal Theatre, 1937. 9629. 
, “Desire Under the Elms,” de- 
sign for setting. Theatre Guild, New 
York, 1925. 8800. 

, “Merchant of Venice,” setting: 
Shylock’s house. Prague National The- 
atre, 1930. g622. 

Hofman, Vlastislav—‘“The Birds,” 
Aristophanes, design for setting I. Prague 
National Theatre, 1934. 9625. 

, Ibid., setting II. 9738. 

Jones, Robert Edmond—“Lute Song,” 
design for costumes: Lion Teaser and 
Waiting Woman. 1945. 9239. 
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, “Macbeth,” drawing for set- 
ting: Sleepwalking Scene. 1921. 35495. 
, “Mephisto Valse,” design for 
8 costumes. 1916. 9953. 

» “Othello,” drawing for set- 
ting: Street scene. 1937. $316. 

Junyer, Joan—Three-dimensional set- 
ting for a dance play. 9652. 

Kiesler, Frederick—‘R.U.R.,” setting 
design. 1923. 8754. 

Kysela, Frantisek—“Orpheus,” design 
for setting. Prague National Theatre, 
1930. 9627. 

Levine, Moisei—‘‘Joy Street,” Zarchi, 
model for setting. Leningrad State 
Dramatic Theatre. 1932. S369. 

MacDermott, Norman—‘‘Macbeth,” 
design for setting. g8o1. 

Nivinski—‘Princess Turandot,” stage 
scene. First Moscow Art Studio, 1922. 
9689. 

Orlik, Emil—‘‘Oedipus Rex,’ design 
for setting. Berlin, 1910. 9936. 

Pillartz, T. C.—‘Louis Ferdinand,” 
stage scene. 10134. 

Pirchan, Emil—“Marquis von Keith,” 
Wedekind, design for setting. 1922. 
10046. 

Popova, Lyubov—‘The Magnificent 
Cuckold,” setting. Meyerhold Theatre, 
Moscow, 1922. 8795. 

, Ibid., scenic construction. 


8794- 

Prampolini, Enrico—‘Le Marchand 
de Coeurs,” stage scene (two views). 
Théatre de Pantomime Futuriste, Paris, 
1927. 8796. 

Rabinovitch, A.—‘‘Don Carlos,” Con- 
structivist setting. Moscow Comedy The- 
atre. 1922. 9654. 

Reinking, Wilhelm—‘“The Dumb 
Girl of Portici,” model of Unit Setting. 
1060. 

, Ibid., elevation sketch of unit 


setting. 9737. 
» “Othello,” 


(opera), stage 


scene. Hamburg Opera House, 1936. 
8465. 

Roerich, Nicholas—‘‘Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps,” design for Sc. 2. 9951. 

, Ibid., Sc. 1. 10019. 

Schenk von Trapp, Lothar—‘Aida,” 
setting. Weisbaden, Germany. 35504. 

Schumacher, Fritz—“Macbeth,” design 
for setting: Sleepwalking Scene. 1927. 
9983. 

Sievert, Ludvig—‘“The Broad High- 
way,” Strindberg, design for setting. 
Frankfort, Germany, 1923. S300. 

Simonson, Lee—‘‘Dynamo,” setting. 
Theatre Guild, 1922. 8801. 

, “Hamlet,” drawing for setting: 
Churchyard. $342. 

, “R.U.R.,” setting. Theatre 
Guild, 1922. 10006. 

“Tidings Brought to Mary,” 
stage scene: Death of Violence. Theatre 
Guild, 1922. 10001. 

Stepanova, Varvara—‘“The Death of 
Tarelkin,” Upper: machinery; lower: 
scenery. Meyerhold Theatre, Moscow, 
1922. 8805. 

, Ibid., stage scene. 8802. 

, Left: Magnificent Cuck- 
old,” setting. Right: “The Death of 
Tarelkin,” setting. Meyerhold Theatre. 
8797- 

Sternberg, G. & W.—“‘St. Joan,” stage 
scene. Tairov’s Moscow Kamerny The- 
atre, 1924. 9687. 

Strnad, Oscar—‘‘Hamlet,” design for 
setting. People’s Theatre, Vienna, 1922. 
S386. 

Tchelitchev, Pavel—“Orpheus,” sketch 
for setting, 1942. 7929. 

Unknown—“The Storm,” Ostrovski, 
stage scene. Tairov’s Moscow Kamerny 
Theatre, 1923-24. 8803. 

Unknown—‘Roar China!” ‘Tretjakoff, 
stage scene: front view of oeean liner. 
Meyerhold Theatre, 1926. 8804. 

Unknown—“Aimee,” design for Act 
II, Comedie Francaise, 1929. 10117. 


| 
| 


Vesnine, A.—‘*The Man Who Was 
Thursday,” stage scene: framework of 
six rooms and stairs on three levels. 
777: 

, “Phedre,” Racine, 
Tairov’s Moscow Kamerny 
1921. g6go. 

Wilkinson, Norman — “Macbeth,” 

model of scene: unit stage. 10121. 


setting. 
Theatre, 


Decor: (all MMA) 
Before 1900: 

Bouquet, Louis—Decor, France, 1765. 
7093- 

Since 1900: 

Aronson, Boris—‘“The Great Amer- 
ican Goof,” sketch for stage scene. Bal- 
let Theatre, 1940. 9585. 

, “The Snow Maiden,” sketch 
for birch tree costume, 1941. 7693. 

Ayrton, Michael—‘“The Spider’s Ban- 
quet,” design for the Spider’s costume. 
London, 1944. 8200. 

, Ibid., design for the Praying 
Mantis costume, 8201. 
, Ibid., sketch for backdrop. 


8199. 
Bakst, Leon—‘“Le Martyre de St. Seb- 


astian,” costume design: man with blue 
and white robe. 1922. 15382. 
, Ibid., drawing for costume: 
Prince with Negro Page. Russian Bal- 
let, Paris, 1922. S336. 
, “Scheherezade,” design for set- 
ting. 7231. 
, “The Sleeping Princess,” de- 
sign for setting: Baptism Scene. Lon- 
don, 1921. 45572. 

Bauchant, André—‘Apollon Musa- 
gette,” design for setting: Champs Ely- 
sées. Diaghilev Ballet Russe, Paris, 1928. 


7923- 


, Ibid., Apollo’s Heaven. 7922. 


Benois, Nadia—‘“Dark Elegies,” de- 
sign for backdrop: Sc. 1, Ballet Rambert, 
London, 1937. 8192. 

, “Lady into Fox,” design for 
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costume: Silvia as Fox. Ballet Rambert, 
London, 1939. 8198. 

Berman, Eugene—‘‘Ikare,”” design for 
backdrop. Opera Ballet, Paris, 1935. 


5210. 


, “Romeo and Juliet,” design 

for main setting. Ballet Theatre, New 
York City, 1942. 9591. 
, Ibid., 7924. 
, Ibid., sketch for permanent 
setting structure. 7706. 

, Ibid., drop curtain for last 

scene. 7707. 
, [bid., design for backdrop: last 
act. 7927. 
, [bid., design for costumes: 3 
for Juliet, 1 for Friar. 9667. 
, Ibid., sketch for setting. 

Braque, Georges—‘‘Les Facheux,” de- 
sign for setting. Diaghilev Ballet Russe, 
Monte Carlo, 1924. 7244. 

Burra, Edward—‘‘Miracle in the Gor- 
bals,”” design for setting. Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, London, 1944. 9579. 

Butler, Horatio—“Estancia,” design 
for backdrop, wings, and figures. Amer- 
ican Ballet Caravan, Buenos Aires, 1941. 
9683. 

Cadmus, Paul—‘Filling Station,” de- 
sign for costume. Ballet Caravan, Hart- 
ford, 1938. 9663. 

Chagall, Marc—‘Aleko,” design for 
backdrop, Act IV. Ballet Theatre, Mex- 
ico City, 1942. 7699. 

De Chirico, Giorgio—“Les Bacchan- 
tes,” costume design: Apollo. Alexander 
lolas Company, Paris, 1937. 9671. 

, “Le Bal,” sketch for backdrop. 
Diaghilev Ballet Russe, Paris, 1929. 7921. 

Colin, Paul—“L’Homme et la Ma- 
chine,” design for setting, 1934. 8464. 

, “Mouvement,” design for set- 
ting. Casion de Paris, 1934. 8463. 

Dali, Salvador—‘‘Amor,” costume. 

Paris, 1942. 9679. 


t 
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, “Labyrinth,” oil-on-canvas de- 
sign for backdrop, Act II. Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, New York, 1941. 7698. 
“Psyche,” costume. ‘Paris, 


1942. 9678. 
Derain, André—‘La Boutique Fan- 
tastique,”” design for setting. Diaghilev 
Ballet Russe, London, 1919. S332. 
Diego, Julio de—“Sonatas Espanolas,” 
sketch for three-dimensional setting. 
Ballet Walden, Mexico, 1945. 9563. 
Fedorovitch, Sophie—‘‘Dante Sonata,” 
design for setting. Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
London, 1940. 8188. 
, “Orpheus and Eurydice,” de- 
sign for setting. Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
London, 1940. 8732. 


Furse, Roger—“The Prospect Before 
Us”: Stage of the Pantheon. Sadler's 
Wells Ballet, 1940. 8193. 

Gontcharova, Natalie — “Liturgy,” 
design for backdrop. Ballet Russe, Dia- 
ghilev, 1915. 18412. 

Heythum, Antonin—‘Salade,” sketch 
for setting. National Theatre, Prague, 
1926. 9569. 

Hurry, Leslie—‘‘Hamlet,” sketch for 
setting. London, 1942. 8191. 

, “Swan Lake,” costume. Lon- 
don, 1943. 8195. 

, Thid. 8196. 

, Ibid. 8197. 

Jakouloff, Georges—“Le Pas d'Acier,” 
model for setting. 8807. 

Jones, Robert Edmond—“Skyscrap- 
er,” sketch for setting. 1920. 7004. 

, “Tyl Eulenspiegel,” costumes. 
1937. 7001, 

, Tbid. 7002. 

, [bid., backdrop: Street Scene. 


7003. 
Junyer, Joan—‘“The Minotaur,” cos- 
tume. 9650. 
, Ibid. 9651. 
, Ibid., model for setting. 9636. 


Labisse—Project for Romantic Ballet 


from film, “Le Revenant.” France, 1946. 
9304- 
Picasso, Pablo—‘Pulcinella,” setting. 
1920, 8184. 
Prampolini, Enrico—Alba di Don 
Giovanni,” design for setting. 9581. 
, “Il Mandarino Meraviglioso,” 
design for setting. 9577. 
, Ibid. 9583. 
Pruna, Pedro—“Les Matelots,”” design 
for curtain. 1925. 7928. 
Smith, Oliver—‘‘Facsimile,” setting. 
1946. 9639. 
, “Fancy Free,” design for three- 
dimensional setting, gouache. 9593. 
Stevenson, Hugh—‘The Planets,” set- 
ting: Mars. 1934. 8186. 
, Thid., Venus. 8185. 
Tchelitchev, Pavel — “Concerto,” 
sketch for setting. 1942. 9571. 
setting: The Mil- 


———. “Orpheus, 
ky Way. 1936. 7929. 


Frsrivats (all MMA) 

Film Slides 

Fight of a dog against a man who 
killed his master. Montargis. France, 
1372. 7123. 

Banquet with Entremets. France, 14th 
century. 7130. 

The Tournoy (Tourney) enters the 
town. France, 15th century. 7110. 

Burgkmair, Anton—Banquet — and 
Mommerie. Germany, ¢c. 1500, 7128. 

Cranach, Lukas—Tournoy (Tourney) 
at Wittenberg. Germany, 1508. 7125. 

Van der Borcht, Peter—Temporary 
theatre. Antwerp, Holland, 1595. 7158. 

Journey’ of Henry IV. Combat of 
fireworks. Metz, 1603. 7118. 

Funeral of Charles III, Duc de Lor- 
raine, 1608. 10095. 

Parigi, Giulio—Orpheus and the ship 
of Bacchus. Florence, 1608. 7115. 

Nero’s Naumachia (water arena), C. 
1612-1613. 9848. 
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Callot, Jacques—War of love. Flor- 
ence, 1613. 7147. 
, Spectacle in honor of the 
Prince of Urbino. Florence, 1616. 7127. 

Entry of the Prince of Wales into Mad- 
rid. 1623. 7119. 

Tacca, Ferdinando—“Il Mondo Fes- 
tiggiante.” Florence, 1661. 7114. 

Equestrian Festival for the marriage 
of Leopold of Austria to Marguerite of 
Spain in the Court of the Imperial Pal- 
ace. Vienna, 1667, ggo6. 

Illumination of the Grand Canal. 
Versailles, 1674. 7109. 

Banquet for the Czar, Imperial Castle, 
Vienna, 1698. 10074. 

Juvara, Filippo—Piazza prepared for 
nocturnal illumination with Triumphal 
Arch and Chariot. Rome, 1706. 75S710. 


HIstory 
(See also Decor Before 1900) 
Film Strips 

Latin: Games, Theatre (with manu- 
al). SVE. 

The Ancient Theatre. 
frames. FC 195. 

A History of the English Theatre: 
CGA 1 through 6: 1, The Playhouse, 
Part I; 2, The Playhouse, Part II; 3, 
Machinery; 4, Scenery; 5, Costume, Part 
I; 6, Costume, Part II. 

William Shakespeare. 
frames. EGH. 

English Literature: Life and Times 
of Shakespeare. SVE. 

Behind the Scenes at a Theatre. CGA 
202. 

Oberammergau and the Passion Play. 
Fifty-six frames, black and white, part 
hand colored. Guide. FC 272. 

Film Slides 

(MMA, except as otherwise noted) 
Greek 

Attic comedians. Three terra cotta 
statuettes, 4th century, B.C, 7196. 


Seventy-five 


Forty-nine 
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Comedy: Top, Korda dance; Bottom, 
Tympanum player. 9923. 

Old Comedy types. Four terra cotta 
figures, 5th century, B.C. g8go. 

Musicians, New Comedy types. Mosa- 
ic, 4th century B.C. 9911. 

Satyr Play: actors and chorus. Attic 
vase painting. 9891. 

Satyr Play: vase paintings. 9922. 

Greco-Roman Comedy: “Herakles ab- 
ducts a woman from shrine.” Phylakes 
vase painting. 9938. 

Greco-Roman Comedy: Top, Nibbling 
of Dainties; Bottom, Thief and Old 
Woman. Phylakes vase painting. 9937. 

Tragedy: “Medea.” Several scenes, 
vase painting. 9889. 


Roman 

Athletes on stage. Detail wall paint- 
ing at Pompeii. 9915. 

Atellanae: Dosennus, the Philosopher. 
Terra cotta statuette. 7197. 

Ancient Comedy. Bas relief from the 
Palazzo Farnese, Rome. 7206. 

Comedians with masks. 7205. 

Tragedy: Stage scene. Terra cotta re- 
lief, gnd-ist century B.C. 9924. 

Tragic Theatre: Four stage scenes. 
Wall painting, Naples. 9908. 


Medieval 

Mystery plays: Coventry. Engraving 
by David Lee, England, 19th century. 
7103. 

Feast of the Ass, at the Cathedral of 
Rouen. After B. Picart, 18th century. 


9899. 
Roman de Fauvel: Charivari. c. 13th 
century. 9900. 


Strasbourg Cathedral Choir and Altar. 
7101. 

Mystery Play: “Jesus Descending into 
Hell.” Engraving by Michel Burghers. 
English. 9919. 

Oberammergau Passion Play. Twen- 
ty-two Kodachrome slides taken from 
actual scenes of the play at Oberammer- 
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gau. Individual slides may be purchased. 
Descriptive manual accompanies com- 
plete set. SVE Hag61-983. 


Renaissance 

Stage scene from Terence plays. Ear- 
ly. gg26. 

Right: Performance of Terence, from 
Treschel edition, 1493. Left: Swan The- 
atre interior and stage; drawing by Jo- 
hann deWitt, 1596. 9942. 

Mimes, Masks, Theatres, by Terence 
des Ducs. France, 15th century. 7105. 

Student Theatre on marketplace stage: 
Four stage scenes. Germany, 1574. 7096. 

Buontalenti, Bernardo—Stage scene, 
Six Interludes: The Music of the 
Spheres. Florence, 1589. 7149. 

, Stage scene, Six Interludes: 
Combat between Apollo and Serpent 
Python. 68648. 


Commedia Dell’ Arte 

Porbus—Troupe, 16th century. One 
of the earliest representations, 7188. 

, Marketplace theatres and 
Commedia stages. Eleven views. 16th 
and 17th centuries. 9945. 

Gelosi Company: stage scene. France, 
16th century. 

Callot, Jacques — Characters: Top, 
Coviello and Bello Sguardo; Bottom, 
the actor Erasmus Grasser. c. 1480. 
7180. 


, Pantalone. 7177. 

, Scapin. 7175. 

, Harlequin and Francatrippa. 
16th century, 7179. 

, Coviello. 1550. 7181. 

, Capitano, played by the actor 
Zanotti. 7182. 

, Pulcinella, Scaramouche, the 
Captain, etc. Eight views. 9944. 

, Stage scene, French and Italian 
Comedians. Paris, c. 1670. 7192. 

, Stage scene, Italian Comedy, 


at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 1688. 10079. 
, Stage scene: Characters as 
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china figures. France, Musée Cluny, Pa- 
ris. 17th century. 7170. 

, Characters. Four views. 17th 
century, 7185. 

, Italian comedians in Austria. 
17th century. 7190. 

, Characters: Piro and Docteur. 
{talian Theatre, c. 1770. 35480. 

Haid, Phillip—Stage scene: Harle- 
quin, Pierrot, Pantaloon, Hanswurst. 
Germany, 18th century, 7191. 

Probst, J. M.—Stage scenes and effects. 
18th century. 7187. 

, Character: Capitano. 
glass figures, 16th century. 7184. 

Burineux—Stage drawing: The Stage’s 
Glory. England, 18th century. 7186. 

Watteau: Gilles, Italian comedian, 
17th century. 9774. 

Characters: Harlequin and Pantaloon. 
Marionettes, Civic Museum, Venice. 
7178. 

Twelve costumes. Germany, 17th-18th 


century. 9794. 


Seventeenth Century 

Callot, Jacques—‘Soliman,” 
scene, Act V. Florence, 1620. 7142. 
, Ibid., Act IV. 7143. 
, “The Bohemians,” stage 
scenes: 1, Vanguard; 2, Departure. 1622. 
7999- 

Parigi, Alfonso—“Le Nozze degli Dei 
Florence,” Stage scene: Grotto di Vul- 
cano. 1637. 7137. 

, “Abduction of Andromeda,” 
stage scene. Théatre Royale de Bour- 
bon, Paris. 10094. 

» “Pleasures of the Enchanted 
Isles,” stage scene: First day, Four Sea- 
sons. Versailles. 7111. 

, Ibid., First day, Car of Pan 
and Diana. 71:2. 

Le Pautre—‘Divertissement de Ver- 
sailles,” stage scene: First day, Alceste in 
the Marble Court. Versailles, 1674. 7108. 
» “Les Fétes de l’Amour et de 
Bacchus,” stage scene. Comédie en Mu- 
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sique. View of proscenium and auditor- 
ium of theatre in Versailles, 1678. 7107. 
, Eight costume caricatures. 
Early 17th century. 9855. 

Doré—Stage scene: caricature of 17th 
century tragedy. 9827. 

Berain, Jean—‘Amadis,” stage scene. 
Académie Royale de Musique. 7152. 
Eighteenth & Nineteenth Centuries 

Hogarth, William—‘The Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” stage scene. England, c. 1733. 


9775- 


-, “The Opera,” Gay, 
stage scene. Mid-18th century. 9748. 
Lancret, Nicholas—Actors of the Ital- 
ian Comedy. France, 18th century. 7189. 
LoeschenkohI—Stage scene: Carica- 
ture of Panniers. c. 1785. 9747. 
Ford’s Theatre, place of Lincoln’s as- 
sassination. 1865. SVE As450. 


PERSONALITIES 
(Kodachrome Reproductions 
of Famous Paintings) 

Film Slides 

Abbey—King Lear. SVE Cc1. 

DuBois, Guy Pene—Jeanne Eagels in 
Rain. Whitney Museum. FGM 1723. 

Gainsborough—Mrs. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, SVE Chii6. 
, Mrs. Siddons. SVE Cc101. 
, Mrs. Robinson as Perdita. SVE 


Cc100. 

Lawrence—Mrs. Siddons. SVE Cc183. 

Lepage, Bastien—Joan of Arc. SVE 
Cc8. 

Lely—Nell Gwynne. SVE Cc743. 

Reynolds—Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse. SVE Ccgo1. 

Sargent—Portrait of Ada Rehan. Met- 
ropolitan Museum. FGM 3978. 

Walter Hampden as Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. New York, 1928. MMA 10474. 


CINEMA AND Rapio 
Film Strips 
A History of the Cinema: American 
Silent Films, 253; British Feature, Part 
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1, 226; British Feature, Part II, 227; 
British Documentary, 228; Early Europ- 
ean and American Cinema, 1895-1914, 
137; French Silent Films, 151; French 
Sound Films, 152; German Silent Films, 
122; German Sound Films, 123; Inven- 
tion of Kinematography, 222; Russian 
Silent Films, 86; Russian Sound Films, 
87. CGA. 

Introduction to Radio. CGA 129. 

Methods of Communication: Radio, 
Historical; Television; Sound Motion 
Pictures. SVE. 

Sound Recording, Mechanical, Part I, 
67; Part II, 68; Part III, 69. CGA. 

Sound Recording, Optical, Part I, 
105; Part II, 120. CGA. 


Slides 


(Kodachrome Series from the Motion 
Picture “The Long Voyage Home.” 
‘Twelve slides, reproduced from paint- 
ings; when bought as a series, includes 
explanatory manual, SVE) 

Benton—‘‘No More Sea for Us,” Ch 
271; Biddle—John Qualen as Axel, Ch 
261; Chapin—“Death of a Sailor,” 
Ch268; Fiene—John Wayne as Olsen, 
Ch266, Walter Wanger, producer, Ch 
272; Philipp—Ian Hunter as Smitty, Ch 
269, Thomas Mitchell as Driscoll, Ch 
264; Quintanilla—Bumboat Girls, Ch 
262; Schreiber—‘Death from the Air,” 
Che65, John Ford, director, Ch270; Soy- 
er—‘“Good Evening, Ladies,” Ch267; 
Wood—Sentimental Ballad, Che263. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Film Strips 

Art: Architecture in Europe, Develop- 
ment of. SVE. 

Design in English Furniture Series: 
Chairs. CGA 184. 

Furniture Styles: Antique to medieval. 
105 frames. FC 290. 


FILM STRIPS \ND FILM SLIDES 


Furniture Styles: Renaissance, Ba- 
roque, Rococo, Empire, Biedermeier. 
102 frames. FC 231. 

Principles of Physics—Visual Sciences: 
Light. SVE. 


Film Slides 
Throughout the several film-slide cat- 


alogues are listed hundreds of Koda- 


chrome and Black and White transpar- 
encies depicting fine examples of Archi- 
tecture and Decor. Space does not per- 
mit a detailed listing, but note the fol- 
lowing series- in particular. 

Architecture: over 300 items. (Slides 
are grouped under period headings, ar- 
ranged approximately chronologically.) 
SVE Cal et seq. 

Architectural Slides from Italy and 
Austria. FGM 4001-4197. 

The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, 
New York. Metropolitan Museum. A 
series of 34 color photographs of Gothic 
architecture, sculpture, furniture, glass, 
etc., in the Metropolitan’s beautifully ar- 
ranged medieval museum. FGM 1313- 
14, 2001-2012, 2120-2140. 

The Edison Institute Museum and 
Village, Dearborn, Michigan. SVE As 
93-151. 

Interior Decoration: color photo- 
graphs of period rooms, furniture groups, 
and individual pieces, including actual 
rooms in Natchez, Miss., mansions, the 
Metropolitan Museum, etc. SVE Cg 1 
et seq. 
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Interiors at the American Wing, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York. A 
series of 65 color photographs of Amer- 
ican period rooms dating from 1640 to 
1898. Individual slides may be purchas- 
ed. FGM 1998-2000, 2018-2060. 

“The Social Studies, SVE Library of 
Kodachromes.” Note “Life among the 
People” series for Mexico, Chile, Gua- 
temala, China, etc. 


“The World through Color Transpar- 
encies,”” Travelore Films, Educational 
Selection. Includes some worthwhile 
shots of native costumes, architectural 
masterpieces, etc. 


Key to Distributors 


CGA—Common Ground Limited, 1a 


Sydney Place, London, §.W.7, Eng- 
land 

EGH—Eye Gate House, Inc. 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York City 18, New 
York 

FC—Filmette Company, 635 Riverside 
Drive, New York City 31, New York 

FGM—Francis G. Mayer Art Color 
Slides, Inc., 235 East 50th Street, New 
York 22, New York 

MMA—Museum of Modern Art Slide 
Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York City 19, New York 

SVE—Society for Visual Education, 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

TF—Travelore Films, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Eastern SVE and TF Representative: 
The Stanley Bowmar Company, 2067 
Broadway, New York 23, New York 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE THEATRE 
I. The Greeks and Romans 


JOEL TRAPIDO 
University of Hawaii 


Theatre terminology has never been 
thoroughly treated in any English dic- 
tionary. As most students and teachers 
- know, no general dictionary contains 
more than a scattering of the best known 
theatre terms. Such special works as 
have been attempted are usually brief, 
often inaccurate, and regularly cover 
only a small portion of the field; many 
have all three failings. 


The present writer has for many years 
been interested in a dictionary designed 
to serve students of and readers about 
the theatre. He has felt that such a 
dictionary should include terms on the 
basis of the frequency of their occurrence 
in books about the theatre in English. 
On this basis he has collected some thou- 
sands of terms; and his doctoral disserta- 
tion put some of these into an encyclo- 
pedic glossary of two thousand years of 
the theatre. For reasons which most 
teachers of theatre will readily under- 
stand, the full dictionary proceeds but 
slowly toward publication. 

Since the full dictionary is not ready, 
it has seemed worth while to try to 
abstract the significant terms in the dic- 
ticnary in a series of articles on the term- 
inology of the theatre. It is hoped, too, 
that such a series may serve a number of 
purposes. It may be useful in itself; it 
may indicate whether there is any real 
interest in or need for work of this kind; 
it may help others engaged in similar 
compilations, if only by indicating what 
not to do, or who knows, even spur on 
their efforts; and it may enable readers 
to point out errors in content or in 
method. 


The present article, based on por- 
tions of the dissertation mentioned above 
(“An Encyclopedic Glossary of the Class- 
ical and Medieval Theatres and of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte”), and on the 
writer’s other work in the terminology 
of the theatre, deals with the Greeks and 
Romans. If sufficient interest is shown 
in the material here presented, it will be 
followed by similar treatments of other 
areas of the language of the theatre. 


AUDITORIUM AND STAGE 


The earliest Greek theatre, probably 
of the sixth century B. C., was a circular 
dancing place surrounded by a slope 
which encircled, or nearly encircled it— 
in a word, a natural bowl with a flat, 
circular bottom. This dancing place was 
called, from its function, orchestra. An 
early alternative term appears to have 
been choros. The primary name never 
went completely out of use, even when, 
as in Roman times, the orchestra became 
semicircular; but the multiplying func- 
tions of the theatre did add new names. 
Rome, thus, used konistra of the orches- 
tra, especially in its function as a walled 
place for gladiatorial combat or other 
spectacular entertainment. Arena, a 
Latin word, was even more used for this 
meaning. 

The Greek auditorium, leaving its 
original circular or nearly circular shape, 
became ultimately standardized as slight- 
ly more than a semicircle. Theatron, 
the name originally given this audi- 
torium, had even in Classic times come 
to signify the entire theatre. Largely 


for lack of another word, Latin cavea 
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has been the term chiefly used to design- 
ate either the Greek or the Roman audi- 
torium. Greek koilon is, however, Oc- 
casionally seen in this meaning. 

Though not precisely alike in structure 
or shape, both Greek and Latin audi- 
toriums were, if large enough, separated 
into tiers by one or more great passages 
(Greek diazomata, Latin praecinctiones) 
girdling the auditorium. ‘The tiers were 
subdivided by aisles perpendicular to 
the passages. The subdivisions, when 
seen from the orchestra, resemble great 
wedges: hence their Greek and Latin 
names, kerkides and cunet, both of which 
mean “wedges”. 

The seating arrangements varied, of 
course, during the thousand year history 
of the theatres, but the Greeks appear 
regularly to have used proedria to indi- 
cate the portion of the theatre containing 
the seats of honor. In the early Greek 
theatres, the wooden benches used by 
spectators had been ikria; the stone 
benches of the later permanent theatres 
were hedolia. The uppermost tier of 
the auditorium was the epitheatron. 
The Romans, especially under the Em- 
pire, used tribunal for each of a pair of 
boxes at the ends of the auditorium. 
Bisellia were chairs of honor, especially 
for senators, at the edge of the orchestra; 
subsellia, the fourteen rows of seats dir- 
ectly behind these. Gradus apparently 
referred to some or all of the remaining 
sections of the auditorium. Tesserae 
were tickets, and dissignatores, ushers. 
Auditorium was sometimes applied to 
the audience as a body. 

It was the Romans who, allegedly in 
78 B. C., introduced at the top of the 
theatre a great canvas or linen awning 
called the velum or velarium (Greek 
petasos). Such awnings were stretched 


from masts (mali) at the tops of the 
larger theatres—the smaller ones tended 
to be permanently roofed — and served 


as protection against sun or rain. Addi- 
tional coolness was induced by spraying 
the auditorium. The sprays were spar- 
siones; and crocus (saffron) was a variety 
of spray which served at once to cool and 
scent the theatre. 

If we now leave the auditorium and 
move toward the stage, we may note, 
usually in the center of the orchestra, 
the altar to Dionysus which characteriz- 
ed the Greek theatre. This altar, the 
thymele, set on a small platform called 
the bema, was not to be seen in Rome— 
the Romans appropriated the theatre of 
the Greeks, but not their religion. 

As we noticed above, the orchestra was 
the early Greek stage (in the sense of 
“acting-place”’). Just how long it con- 
tinued to be so is unknown, but the 
probability is that the stage buildings 
whose history and description we are 
about to consider ceased to be merely 
decorative long before they were fully 
developed. 

In early and Classic times the word 
skene was used of any small, temporary 
building. In the theatre the word was 
so used of a small hut outside the entr- 
ance to the orchestra and probably not 
visible to the spectators. This tiny build- 
ing, used for costume changes, is often 
referred to in English by such phrases 
as “dressing-hut” (and see “scene-build- 
ing” below). As Greek drama develop- 
ed, however, the chorus grew less import- 
ant and the actor grew more important. 
The skene followed this development, 
slowly growing larger and occupying a 
more prominent physical position in the 
theatre. The skene of Hellenistic times, 
thus, was a rectangular building, ordina- 
rily two stories high, and facing the great 
arc formed by the theatre. Its position 
was such that its front, the part nearest 
the theatre auditorium, was roughly 
tangent to the circle of the orchestra. 
The Roman skene, however, moved to- 
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ward the auditorium, reducing the orch- 
estra to a semicircle and cutting directly 
across it; it was, in addition, taller and 
much more ornate than most Greek ex- 
amples. ‘“Scene-building” is the English 
term most frequently used for the de- 
veloped skene, whether Greek or Roman. 

Perhaps as early as the late fifth cen- 
tury, the Greek skene acquired a pair 
of wings perpendicular to its ends and 
projecting toward the auditorium. Since 
these paraskenia, as they were called, 
were contiguous with the ends of the 
skene, the resulting stage building, seen 
from above, resembled a printer’s square 
bracket—or, better, a long, narrow rec- 
tangle lacking one long side (the side 
nearest the auditorium). The Roman 
name for the paraskenia was versurae or 
versurae procurrentes. 

Between the paraskenia and the ends 
of the auditorium, the Greeks had open 
passages known as parodoi (eisodoi). In 
both Greek and Roman times these were 
the chief entrances for spectators and 
actors, but the Romans unified stage 
building and auditorium by roofing the 
open parodoi. The resulting enclosed 
passages they called aditi maximi. The 
term vomitoria they seem to have used 
for these as well as for other entrances 
to the auditorium. 

By the third century B. C. and prob- 
ably earlier, both skene and paraskenia 
normally had two stories, of which the 
upper was called the episkenion (also 
distegia?). In front of the lower story 
of the skene and between the paraskenia 
(wings), was a colonnade and its roof. 
This resembled a porch to the first floor 
of the skene and was called the prosken- 
ion. Since the roof was sometimes used 
by actors, at least in late times, the term 
logeion (Latin logium) came to be ap- 
plied to it. Theologeion (Latin theolo- 
gium) may also have been so applied. 
In Roman theatres, the height of the 
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porch was much reduced (to about 5’) ; 
when this happened, the roof of the 
porch became the stage or chief acting 
place, and was called the pulpitum 
(sometimes, the podium). Both the space 
beneath this low stage and its front wall 
were called the hyposcenium, a word 
sometimes also applied, rather confus- 
ingly, to the higher Greek proskenion. 

As we have already seen, the upper 
story of the Greek scene building was 
the episkenion. In the Roman theatre, 
where this portion of the building was 
usually two or more stories high, the 
Latinized episcaenium was sometimes 
used; but scaenae frons (frons scaenae) 
is much more common, particularly in 
speaking of the portion of the episcaen- 
ium most easily visible from the auditor- 
ium, the front. This front often con- 
tained three or five doors or openings 
(though sometimes one or seven) which 
gave on to the proskenion in Greece, 
the lower pulpitum in Rome. For these 
doors and for the areas before them, 
possibly used to represent interior 
scenes, the Greeks had the words thyro- 
ma and prothyron, the Romans, vestibu- 
lum. The Romans particularized the 
names of the doors or openings, how- 
ever, calling the central door aula regia, 
porta regia, regia, or valva, and referring 
to the side doors as hospitalia or portas 
minores. 

At the front of the low Roman stage 
(pulpitum) was a long slot or trench. In 


this rested a decorated roll curtain, the 


aulaeum (now often auleum). To lower 
this curtain (aulaeum mittere or aulae- 
um subducere) was, thus, to expose the 
stage to view; while to raise it (aulaewm 
tollere) was to conceal the stage. A small 
inner curtain, the siparium, appears 
sometimes to have been used upstage of 
the aulaeum—precisely where is uncer- 
tain. 
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SCENERY AND STAGE MACHINERY 

It is entirely likely that a great many 
technical-mechanical staging devices 
were used in the Classical theater. ‘The 
majority of these, if not all, were of less 
permanent construction than the stage 
buildings themselves. Many, in addi- 
tion, must have been used at or from 
the upper portions of the stage buildings 
—portions now largely lost. The amount 
of reliable physical information on 
scenery and stage machinery is_there- 
fore small, while the amount of hypothe- 
sis and theory is staggering. 

The so-called ‘machine’ (Greek 
mechane, Latin machina) was supposedly 
introduced by Euripides and much used 
from the last third of the fifth century 
on. Designed to suspend characters in 
mid-air or move them through the air, 
it was a crane-like arrangement whose 
essentials were a fixed pulley and a mov- 
able pulley. The fixed pulley was at- 
tached at or near the top of the skene, 
while the movable pulley was fastened 
to basket, throne, or other adjunct con- 
taining the character or characters to be 
suspended or moved. Among terms sim- 
ilarly or identically used are Greek 
serema, krade, and geranos, English 
“crane,” “flying machine,” and “ma- 
chine for (the) gods.” Greek aiorai may 
have referred to the ropes of the ‘“‘ma- 
chine” or to the “machine” without at- 
tached chair, basket, or other object. The 
harpax was the upper hook or pulley, the 
ankuris the lower. “Machine” is also 
used loosely of many other staging de- 
vices—of virtually all those, for example, 
in the following two paragraphs. 

Of other stage machinery perhaps less 
is known. The “eccyclema” (Greek ek- 
kuklema) and exostra were similar or 
identical, and consisted of a wheeled 
platform (according to some, a wheeled 
panel) which could be pivoted or 


trundled, This was probably used es- 
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pecially for interiors containing prepared 
tableaux of the results of action which 
had taken place off stage. There are 
three opinions as to the appearance of 
the eccyclema. Some think it a wheeled, 
semi-circular platform which revolved 
about a pivot; others think it a wheeled 
platform which was simply pushed or 
trundled; and still others think the piv- 
oting eccyclema was used before about 
430 B.C. and the rolling eccyclema there- 
after. Among the last group there is a 
tendency to identify the eccyclema as 
the earlier, pivoting device, and the ex- 
ostra as the later, rolling one. There is 
also some opinion that the two were 
identical and some that the eccyclema 
was used in tragedy and the exostra 
in comedy. 

The periaktoi (Latin periacti) are be- 
lieved to have been three-sided prisms 
fastened around a vertical beam which 
rotated in a hole in the stage floor. As 
each of the three faces of the prism was 
painted differently, a change of scene 
could be indicated by rotating either or 
both of the pair of prisms. The so-called 
scaena versatilis or scaena versilis may 
have been identical with the periaktot. 
The bronteion appears to have been 
any of at least three methods of repro- 
ducing the sound of thunder, and the 
keraunoskopeion a device for producing 
or simulating lightning. 

Few believe that the Classical stage 
ever attempted representational scenery. 
Scene painting (skenographia) was not 
unknown, however, and no less a person 
than Aristotle lays its discovery to So- 
phocles. There is evidence for even ear- 
lier times. Whatever this date, however, 
painted panels of wood or canvas, known 
as pinakes, were in use by Hellenistic 
times or earlier. They were first employ- 
ed between the columns of the prosken- 
ion (the columned arch to the first floor 
of the skene). In late Hellenistic times 
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their predominant use was in the large 
openings of the skene wall behind the 
proskenion. Katablemata was movable 
scenery, certainly referred to the pin- 
akes, and may have referred to other 
movable scenery. The Latin phrase 
scaena ductilis, believed to be classical, 
may refer to the pinakes. 


PLAY ForMS 


The basis of Greek drama was reli- 
gion. The portion of the religion most 
closely connected with the theatre was 
the worship of Dionysus. In this wor- 
ship, indeed, tragedy, comedy, and the 
satyr play are believed to have originat- 
ed. It will therefore benefit us to sum- 
marize the religious activities closest to 
our subject. 

The contest or agon, held in connec- 
tion with religious festivals, was a part 
of Greek life long before the emergence 
of the drama. Among such agones were 
musical contests, gymnastic contests, and 
chora! dance contests. Theatrical con- 
tests, introduced in 334 B.C., were first 
between poets; ultimately, actors’ con- 
tests were added. All took place at the 
Dionysian festivals, four of which were 
celebrated between December and April 
—roughly, in four successive months. In 
order these were the Rural Dionysia 
(or Lesser Dionysia), the Lenaea, the 
Anthesteria, and the City Dionysia (or 
Great Dionysia, or simply Dionysia) . 
The Anthesteria were of no importance 
to drama, and the Rural Dionysia of 
only minor importance. It is therefore 
the City Dionysia and the Lenaea with 
which we need concern ourselves. 

The City Dionysia, possibly founded 
by Pisistratus, was by all odds the chief 
festival involving drama. Held from 


March to early April, a time when 
Athens was filled with visitors, it lasted 
five or six days. The first day was largely 
taken up with a great religious proces- 
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sion, the second and possibly the third 
with dithyrambs, and the last three with 
plays. Tragedy, the chief attraction until 
at least the second century A.D., was 
first given in 534 B.C. Within half a 
century, other forms had been intro- 
duced as follows: the satyr play before 
510; the dithyramb about 508; and co- 
medy at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. Though both the dithyramb and 
the satyr play were older than tragedy, 
it was not, apparently, until they had 
learned something of artistic and liter- 
ary quality from tragedy that they were 
admitted to the festival. 

During the fifth century, the highest 
of state officials (the archon) was in 
charge of the proceedings. He selected 
the plays to be produced from among 
those submitted to him, and chose the 
casts and choregi (financial backers; see 
section on Organization and Personnel, 
below). A production schedule of the 
time of the Peloponnesian Wars had 
three tragic tetralogies, each of which 
was followed by a comedy. Each tetra- 
logy contained a trilogy and a satyr play. 
Thus, a day’s program consisted of a tri- 
logy, followed by a satyr play, followed 
by a comedy, the whole beginning in the 
morning and concluding at, or toward, 
evening. Earlier, the number of plays 
may have been greater and the sequence 
not entirely the same. 

The Lenaea (Lenaean festival, Le- 
naean games), oldest of the celebrations 
important to drama, were held in Janu- 
ary and early February. It was at this 
festival that the first Athenian comedies 
may have been performed. Certainly 
the developed comedy was given, under 
state auspices, from the early fifth cen- 
tury; and comic actors’ contests were 
held from shortly after the middle of 
that century. Though tragic actors’ con- 
tests existed in these games from about 
433 B.C., tragedy never rivalled comedy 
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in importance. The festival continued 
until at least the second century A.D., 
but little is known of its dramatic as- 
pects in the later periods. 

The most nearly similar Roman phe- 


_ nomena were the ludi, analogous in 


their festival character, in the extent to 
which they early monopolized or virtu- 
ally monopolized theatrical endeavor, 
and in the presence of athletic and other 
activities alongside drama. The l/udi, 
however, never had the basically reli- 
gious character of the Dionysian festi- 
vals and did not, of course, produce 
dramatic forms comparable in impor- 
tance to those for which the Dionysian 
festivals are remembered in theatre his- 
tory. 

The term ludus (play, game, contest) 
was broadly used throughout Roman 
times, usually in combination with some 
modifying adjective. The majority of 
the Judi were various kinds of public 
and private athletic, martial, and spec- 
tacular games and contests. The ludi 
Romani were probably the earliest games 
at which any attention was paid to dram- 
atic performances. During most of Ro- 
man history, however, dramatic perform- 
ances were given or were predominant 
at well over half the ludi of all types. 
The chief theatre phrase was probably 
ludi scaenici, “theatrical or dramatic 
performances.” Typical of what might 
be called the fringe of the theatre were 
ludi circenses, chariot races. 

The chief play forms of Greece were 
tragoidia, now usually rendered “tra- 
gedy,” and komoidia, “comedy.” Both 
words are to be found in many spellings. 
The former has also been thought to 
mean “satyr play,” a light, gay, rather 
obscene form treating a mythological 
subject. The “dithyramb” was a choral 
form from which tragedy and the satyr 
play are believed to have sprung. Come- 
dy is now usually separated into Old Co- 
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medy, a loosely constructed, broad, pun- 
gent, fifth century form, and New Come- 
dy, a somewhat better unified and more 
restrained Hellenistic form. Little is 
known of a transitional type, Middle Co- 
medy, (fourth century). The phlyakes 
were brief, rude farces perhaps of very 
early Peloponnesian origin; they are 
known to have been popular, later, in 
the Greek portions of Italy. Other terms 
used for these and other play, pre-play, 
near-play, and show forms include akro- 
ama, drama, and hilarotragodia. 

Schemata were the dance figures, 
amounting to choreographic scenarios, 
which Greek playwrights submitted 
along with their scripts. Parakataloge 
was the musical-dramatic recitation 
which occurred in all forms of play. The 
emmeleia- was a solemn dance employed 
in tragedy, the hypercheme, a more joy- 
ous dance used in the same form. The 
sikinnis, a vigorous dance occurring in 
the satyr play, may have been a parody 
of the emmeleia. The kordax was an 
unrestrained, licentious dance of Old 
Comedy. 

The parodos was the entering choral 
ode of comedy or tragedy. The final 
choral ode was the exodos, and those be- 
tween the two were simply stasima or 
chorika. The histrionic portions of the 
play between the choral odes were the 
epeisodia. Characteristic of Old Comedy 
were the parabasis, an address to the 
audience by the chorus, and the agon, a 
dramatized conflict between the chief 
characters in the play (and compare 
agon, above) . 

Most Roman play forms are preceded 
by the form fabula. Virtually all, how- 
ever, have other designations, some of 
which merely result from the omission 
of fabula. : 

The fabula Atellana was a form of 
farce which developed from the Greek 
phlyakes. The fabula satura was a very 
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early native form of farce. The fabula 
palliata, a Latin comedy modeled on 
Greek New Comedy and treating a 
Greck subject, may be compared with 
the fabula togata. The latter was similar 
in all respects except for its Roman sub- 
ject matter. The fabula riciniata is much 
better known as the mimus or “mime,” 
an important comic form perhaps re- 
sembling the modern musical comedy or 
revue. Among the serious forms was the 
fabula praetexta, a modified form of 
tragedy written in Latin on a Roman 
subject. Perhaps more important was 
the fabula saltica (more commonly pan- 
tomimus or “pantomime’”’), a variety of 
dance-drama or dance-theatre in which 
a solo actor-dancer was supported by an 
orchestra and chorus. The designtaion 
fabula duplex was used of any play con- 
taining a double plot. Amony other 
terms applied to play, pre-play, near- 
play, and show forms were embolium 
(intermission entertainment), exodium 
(after-piece) , fabula tabernaria (a brief 
play with provincial characters), and Os- 
can play (a special farce form). 

In both serious and comic plays, can- 
tica were lyrical passages performed by 
singer, accompanist, and actor. The 
chief performer ordinarily pantomimed 
the action from center stage, while the 
singer (cantor) and his accompanist pre- 
sented the words from the sides of the 
stage. The accompanying instrument 
was the tibia (a clarinet-like flute) , the 
player the tibicen, and the dialogue the 
diverbia. It is often alleged that the 
pantomimus was a development from 
this canticum. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL. 


The head of the City Dionysia in Clas- 
sic Greece was the archon. This official 
chose the choregi (sometimes chorag?), 
wealthy citizens who bore the cost of 
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plays produced at the festivals. In co- 
medy and tragedy, the choregi apparent- 
ly were responsible for the selection and 
fitting out of chorus, leader, extra actors, 
and flutist—for everything except the 
chief actors. In the dithyrambs, the 
flutist may have been the state’s respon- 
sibility. 

This method of production, often re- 
ferred to as the choregic system, prob- 
ably dates from about 502 B.C. The 
service performed by a choregus in ful- 
filling his assignment was known as a 
choregia. A choregia was one type of 
leiturgia, the latter being a general name 
for financial service rendered by a weal- 
thy citizen at the behest of the state. 
During certain difficult periods in the 
history of Athens, two men were assign- 
ed the responsibility previously borne 
by one. In such cases the service was 
known as a synchoregia and each man 
as a synchoregus. 

Toward the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. the choregic system was done 
away with. Thereafter, a single official, 
the agonothetes, had charge of the entire 
festival. He bore its cost with the as- 
sistance of state funds. 

The Roman choregus, also known as 
conductor, was involved in the procur- 
ing of costumes, properties, etc., but ap- 
pears -to have had little or no financial 
responsibility. This was borne by a pro- 
fessional manager (dominus gregis or 
actor) under a system not unlike our 
method of hiring a troupe for a stated 
guarantee. A theatrical company was a 
grex (or caterva), and the guarantors of 
the proceedings were ludorum datores. 
The growth of claques, called fautores 
or theatrales operas, under such a sys- 
tem was to be expected. 

Throughout the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C. the chief Greek word for 
actor was hypokrites. Its use was, how- 
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ever, restricted to the one, two, or three 
players of the principal roles. Paracho- 
regema is now often thought to have 
designated a fourth actor, often mute, 
sometimes needed for additional roles. 
Komodos and tragodos apparently were 
used of any member of or participant in 
a comic or tragic production—this 
though hypokrites was the preferred 
term for the principal performers in 
either. By the third century, however, 
komodos had come to designate the chief 
actor of a comic company, and particu- 
larly of a company which revived an 
old comedy; and tragodos was similarly 
used of tragic actors. Theatrical uses of 
protagonist, and more especially of deu- 
teragonist and tritagonist, were quite 
late. 

The members of the chorus were cho- 
reutae, and their leader coryphaeus (in 
the dithyrambs, exarchos). The leader 
and his two assistants, the parastatae, 
were among the best members of the 
chorus, the aristerostatae. The next best 
members were the dexiostatae, and the 
poorest the laurostatae. 

Post-classic Greece saw the develop- 
ment of theatrical guilds whose member- 
ship included all those involved in play 
production—actors, musicians, members 
of the chorus, technical personnel, and 
so on. Both the guilds and their mem- 
bers were called technitae; in English, 
the literature sometimes refers to them 
as Artists of Dionysus. The leader of a 
guild was the hiereus, while the epime- 
letes was one of his financial assistants. 

Histrio is usually believed to have 
been the principal word for “actor” 
throughout Roman times. The uses of 
scaenicus are not entirely clear, but it 
seems certain that the word underwent 
substantial changes in meaning. Prob- 
ably in early and middle Roman times 
it referred to actors of comedy, tragedy, 
and other formal dramas. By the end of 
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the Empire, however, it seems to have 
moved to the opposite pole, designating 
such unpretentious performers as acro- 
bats and jugglers. Actor was much used, 
particularly in combination with modi- 
fying words indicating a particular type 
of performer. Perhaps typical of such 
phrases was actor primarum_ persona- 
rum, “chief actor.” The prologus was 
the speaker of the prologue. In_ the 
mime, the archimimus was the principal 
performer; his fellows were planipedes, 
or mimi and mimas. His chief foil, a 
baldheaded dunce-like character who is 
to be found in other forms, was the 
stupidus or parasitus. Infamis was much 
used legally, and thence elsewhere, as 
an opprobrious designation of many 
types of actors. Among the designations 
for jugglers, acrobats, magicians, and 
similar performers were acetabulus, cer- 
nuus, funambulus, grallator, petaminar- 
ius, petaurista, praestigiator, and scurrus. 

Persona (Latin) designated the mask 
characteristic of Greek and much of Ro- 
man costume. The onkos (Greek) was 
the top of the mask, often spoken of as 
a high headdress or topknot. The koth- 
urnos (Latin cothurnus) was the highly 
colored, thick-soled boot worn by actors 
in tragedy; okribas was probably an- 
other Greek word for this boot, while — 
‘“buskin” is sometimes used in English. 
Latin soccus (sometimes English “sock’’) 
designated the soft shoe or slipper re- 
gularly worn in Greek and Graeco-Ro- 
man comedy; but it should be noted 
that actors in characteristically Roman 
comedy wore sandals, not the soccus. 
The chiton was a loose, sleeved garment 
covering all of the body except head, 
hands, and feet. Highly colored and 
elaborately designed even in the fifth 
century, the stage chiton was belted just 
below the chest. The poikilon was the 
chiton of tragedy (though the word chi- 
ton was often used of both comedy and 
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tragedy). The himation, worn over the 
right shoulder on top of the chiton, was 
a long, highly colored cloak; the chlamys 
was a short, highly colored cloak, worn 
over the left shoulder. 


As will perhaps be apparent to many 
readers, other terms were and are used 
of Classical drama and theatre. Those 
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defined and described in the foregoing 
article, however, include virtually all 
terms specifically applying to the Classi- 
cal theatre in the literature most used 
by us, by our students, and by all other 
readers except specialists in the culture 
of Greece and Rome or in particular 
fields of the theatre. 
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HANDBOOK FOR EDUCATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCES 


Compiled and edited for the 
COMMITTEE ON DRAMA FESTIVALS, CONTESTS, AND CONFERENCES of the A.E.T.A 
by a special committee consisting of Bruce Roacu, Chairman, University of Texas; 
Jack Morrison, University of California at Los ‘Angeles; 
and Horace W. Rosinson, University of Oregon. 


The purpose of this handbook is to 
suggest effective ways of organizing and 
conducting educational theatre confer- 
ences. The Committee has attempted 
to compile a simple, straightforward 
guide for individuals and groups inter- 
ested in providing useful conferences 
for themselves and for their colleagues 
in the field of educational theatre. Ev- 
ery step described hereafter has been 
found effective in one or more estab- 
lished conferences. The Committee 
hopes that this handbook will stimulate 
the growth of new conferences in areas 
not now served and that some of its 
suggestions may be found useful in exist- 
ing conferences. 


The American Educational Theatre 
Association is interested in encouraging 
theatre workers to confer on subjects of 
mutual concern. For such conferences 
it offers experience and a national frame 
of reference for the locality, section, 
state, or region. It will give aid in the 
form of materials, handbooks, directories, 
solutions to problems, professional and 
social contacts at the annual national 
conference, and occasionally money. 
New conferences help the national or- 
ganization by rooting educational theatre 
more securely at the local, district, state, 
sectional, and regional levels. 


Recently when a conference was being 
initiated, a director asked, “Will we have 
to sit through a series of superficial 
short courses on how to put on a beard 
and how to write the play publishers, 
or can we assume that those who will 
attend are professional educational the- 


atre people, and build a conference at 
a high level?” 

When this particular conference was 
finally set up, the program was varied 
to meet the divergent needs and inter- 
ests of the persons who planned to at- 
tend. Meetings of several types were 
offered; but each meeting was clearly 
labeled as to its purpose and content— 
clinic, workshop, demonstration, panel, 
symposium, lecture, research paper, and 
the like. 

Chairmen of new conferences will pro- 
bably find their meetings will be com- 
binations of types. With this in mind, 
the Committee has codified the methods 
of organizing and planning educational 
theatre conferences so that with slight 
adaptation a conference chairman can 
fit these methods to his particular needs. 

Above all, the chairman should try 
to get originality and freshness into his 
conference. None of the material in 
this handbook is intended to be super- 
imposed on a group of educational thea- 
tre people. The spark which brings a 
conference to life is indigenous to each 
conference area and must be discovered 
by the individuals of that area. The 
Committee offers these procedures mere- 
ly as suggestions. 


Appreciation is expressed to all those 
conference chairmen who have so gener- 
ously contributed material included in 
this Handbook. Special thanks go to: 
William P. Halstead, Ernest Bavely, H. 
Darkes Albright, Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
Joseph A. Withey, Mary Elizabeth John- 
son, Margaret L. Meyn, E. Turner 
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Stump, Barnard Hewitt, and Hubert 
Heffner. 
SOME DEFINITIONS 


An educational theatre conference is 
a meeting arranged for an exchange of 
ideas and and reactions, of questions and 
answers, for the discussion of common 
problems, and for the development of 
cooperative enterprises by a group of 
people interested in theatre practice in 
schools, colleges, and universities. 


Educational conferences may be divid- 
ed on a geographical basis into local, 
district, sectional, state, regional, and 
national conferences. Local and district 
conferences are usually confined to an 
area with a radius of not more than 
a hundred miles. Sectional conferences 
are ordinarily larger in area than local 
conferences but smaller than state con- 
ferences; they depend for definition more 
on density of population than on geo- 
graphical limits and may include several 
districts or parts of two or three states, 
depending on the location of the con- 
ference center. National conferences are 
designed to bring together persons with 
common interests from every part of the 
nation. 

Local and district conferences are 
often designed as in-service training in- 
stitutes or workshops. Since these are 
planned for students as well as teachers, 
they are likely to include many demon- 
strations and few formal papers or re- 
search reports. Sectional, state, and _ re- 
gional conferences, planned both for ex. 
perienced directors and for less exper- 
ienced theatre workers, are likely in 
their programs to combine fairly equally 
workshops and demonstrations with ad- 
dresses, research. papers, and symposia. 
National conferences are likely to be 
planned almost entirely for experienced 
theatre people and to present programs 
in which discussions and formal papers 
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and addresses outnumber the demon- 
strations. 

Local and district conferences are us- 
ually planned for one day only, during 
the daylight hours. Sectional and state 
conferences generally run two days. 
State conferences so far have been held 
in conjunction with speech or teachers’ 
associations. Regional conferences may 
run three or four days. Sometimes a 
regional conference is planned in two 
sections—a workshop section and a 
specialized section—each occupying a day 
to a day and a half. The National Con- 
ference of A.E.T.A. usually runs three 
or four days in conjuction with the Con- 
vention of the Speech Association of 
America. 


CONFERENCE PERSONNEL 

Depending on the program and on 
the size of the conference, several of the 
duties assigned to separate persons may 
be assumed by one individual. In some 
cases, even more persons than are here 
designated may be needed to run the 
conference effectively. Each conference 
chairman will adapt these suggestions 
to his own needs. 

In general, conferences should have 
the following personnel: chairman, sec- 
tion chairmen, committee members, 
speakers, critics, timekeepers, hostesses, 
pages. 

Conference Chairman. Much of the 
responsibility for the success of the con- 
ference depends on the chairman of the 
conference. The ideal chairman pos- 
sesses the following qualities: 1) ability 
to inspire confidence in others; 2) open- 
mindedness; 3) self-confidence; 4) sense 
of humor; 5) vitality; 6) resourcefulness; 
7) tact. These are the qualities of any 
good executive or supervisor. 

The chairman should know: 1) when 
to plan a conference; 2) how to select 
the right persons to produce a unified 
conference; 3) how to determine natural 
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groupings of individuals with diverse 
as well as common interests who can 
work together fruitfully; 4) how to hand- 
le individual relationships, particularly 
between those who agree too thoroughly 
and those who irritate and exasperate 
others. 

Section Chairmen. Each section of 
the program should have a chairman, 
who is responsible for planning and or- 
ganizing the particular meeting, and oft- 
en for presiding over it. However, in lo- 
cal and district conferences often a super- 
intendent of schools or a principal is 
asked to preside. When this is the case, 
the former is called the “organizational” 
chairman, and the latter the “presiding” 
chairman. In sectional, regional, and 
state conferences, the section chairmen 
are usually experienced theatre persons. 

The person who presides in any meet- 
ing has certain responsibilities: 1) he 
should start the meeting on time; 2) he 
should see that the audience is properly 
seated and comfortable; 3) he should: 
see that the speaker’s stand and _ acces- 
sories are in order; 4) he should see that 
persons who are to give demonstrations 
are in place and ready to perform on 
time; 5) he should see that the speakers 
are met on arrival, escorted to their as- 
signments, introduced to the others on 
the program, and comfortably seated; 
6) he should keep his introductory re- 
marks brief and get quickly into the 
program; 7) if he is to lead the discus- 
sion he should be familiar with discus- 
sion techniques, have a plan in mind, 
and be ready with provocative questions. 

Committee Members. The key to a 
good committee is a good chairman. 
The person chosen as chairman of a com- 
ittee is charged with the responsibility 
of coordinating the efforts of his com- 
mittee to an efficient and successful exe- 
cution of the duties at hand. But the 
chairman cannot do all the work. A suc- 
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cessful conference depends largely on the 
units which do the basic planning—the 
committees. 


Each committee must at all times be 
ready to follow suggestions and to work 
closely with the conference chairman. 
Committee members should not be over- 
burdened with too many jobs either for 
the conference or in their daily work 
schedule. Persons who are obviously 
too busy to spend time and effort in com- 
ittee work should not be appointed. 
Persons located too far from other com- 
mittee members should not be chosen 
unless they are assigned duties dealing 
with their own localities and can arrange 
to meet with the rest of the committee. 


It is all very well to have an admin- 
istrator act as the presiding chairman 
after a meeting has been planned by a 
committee, but “prestige” names should 
be kept off a committee if such persons 
do not intend to work. Often persons 
not so well known in the field, who are 
working to get established, will turn in 
the best job. Committee members 
should be selected for responsibility, 
efficiency, and enthusiasm. 


For all conferences, particularly local, 
district, and sectional conferences, com- 
mittee members (at least the members 
of the program and local arrangements 
committees) should agree to meet togeth- 
er to discuss the program several months 
(preferably six) before the conference. 
Such an arrangement eliminates a great 
deal of correspondence. It facilitates 
business also if committee chairmen are 
within easy telephone distance of the 
conference chairman. 


Speakers. Principal speakers should 


be chosen with special care. If they do 
not make a good impression, the con- 
ference will suffer seriously. Knowledge 
of the field is not enough in itself; ef- 
fective delivery is essential. 
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Informal talks and demonstrations are 
most effective for a workshop group or 
for an audience made up largely of high 
school students. The extemporaneous 
speech is likely to be more effective than 
the read paper. However, papers are 
often necessary and will be effective if 
well written and well read. 

Critics. Critics, too, should be select- 
ed with care. Critics who are dogmatic 
or opinionated, no matter how well 
known, should be avoided. ‘The hard- 
headed, stubborn critic is likely to do 
more harm than good. The perceptive, 
objective person who does not indulge 
in personalities is what is needed. 

Critics should be chosen who under- 
stand and sympathize with educational 
theatre. Professional actors and _pro- 
fessional playwrights seldom make good 
critics for these meetings. 

A survey conducted among directors 
in one state several years ago revealed a 
preference for these qualities in critics: 
1) adequate training in speech and 
drama; 2) keen analytical ability and 
power of discrimination; 3) lack of bias, 
openmindedness, fairness; 4) ability to 
deliver good oral criticism; 5) ability to 
justify reactions and decisions. 

Timekeepers, Hostesses, Pages, Mes- 
sengers, Guides. Students attending the 
host institution are usually chosen for 
the reception and messenger-service jobs. 
They can do much to spread good-will 
for the host institution among the vis- 
itors. All of them should be thoroughly 
familiar with their assignments, and each 
should be provided with written instruc- 
tions or a mimeographed check list. 

Students helping with the conference 
should have special badges or ribbons 
for easy identification. They should be 
cautioned not to wear bizarre or unusual 
clothing which calls attention to them 
as individuals. “Good taste” is the 
keynote for all personnel. 
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STEPS IN ORGANIZING A CONFERENCE 

1. When a conference seems needed, 
an individual or committee of interested 
persons should send letters to key people 
in the district or region to find out if 
they are interested. 

2. If enough interest is expressed, a 
return card should be sent to all schools 
in the area, or to key schools in the re- 
gion, with a request to indicate preferred 
dates and to check interests in order of 
preference. The replies should indicate 
the best date, the approximate number 
of schools that will send delegates, and 
the type and subject matter of the pro- 
gram. 

3. general planning committee 
should be set up to appoint work com- 
mittees to handle the mechanics of the 
conference. 

4. A budget should be set up. What 
will be the expenses? How will these 
be met? 

5. A single theme should be selected, 
a tentative program agreed upon, featur- 
ed speakers approached, and copies of 
the tentative program distributed to all 
conference personnel. 

6. When the program is assured, a 
copy should be sent to each school from 
which delegates may be expected. 

7. A comprehensive publicity pro- 
gram should be planned and initiated. 
(See Publicity Committee.) 

8. A follow-up letter should be sent 
to each school. 


Pointers 

Dates and Times. In the fall before 
schools and colleges become too busy 
with their own drama programs and 
before bad weather sets in is often the 
best time for a conference. Conflict with 
other major events in the area obviously 
should be avoided. -However, one con- 
ference capitalizes on a Saturday after- 
noon football game. Conference sessions 
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are held Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, and the delegates attend the 
football game in a body as guests of the 
host institution. 

Committees. Membership should be 
distributed as widely as possible among 
schools near enough to provide effective 
workers. Meetings of the committees 
should be scheduled often enough to 
provide a check on their work. Working 
by mail is much less satisfactory. The 
general planning committee should meet 
at least twice before the conference. 

Program. As many schools in the area 
as possible should be represented on the 
program. Superintendents and _prin- 
cipals should be persuaded to act as 
“presiding” chairmen for some sessions 
and made to feel at home. Expert cri- 
tiques should be provided for demon- 
strations and for plays presented. Oppor- 
tunity for the delegates to meet socially 
should be provided in the form of a tea, 
luncheon, reception or dance. Personnel 
for demonstrations and plays to be pre- 
sented should be selected well in advance 
to permit adequate preparation. Provi- 
sions should be made for delegates to join 
the national organization of A.E.T.A. 


DISCUSSION 

Discussion necessarily plays a major 
role in any conference both in the plan- 
ning and in the program itself. If a 
meeting planned as a discussion is not 
to be time-wasting and tedious, care 
should be taken that the group will im- 
mediately have before it an important 
problem or will be in the first stage of 
a procedure clearly designed to require 
the cooperation of all. 

The discussion leader should be 
adequately prepared. He should know 
what the meeting should accomplish and 
have some fairly clear idea of how this 
can be done. Ordinarily pertinent ques- 
tions by the leader will be more effec- 


tive than long speeches. Here are some 
essentials to success. 

1) The problem or subject must be 
of genuine interest to the group. 

2) Each member must participate 
actively or at least must be made to feel 
a part of the meeting. 

3) Each individual must subordinate 
himself to the group as far as necessary 
to the solution of the problem. 

4. The leader should help the mem- 
bers solve the problem not manage or 
manipulate them to a preconceived solu- 
tion of his own. 

5. Discussion should be kept to the 
main line of the problem but should be 
flexible enough to permit deviations 
which may throw new light on the 
central issues. 

It is essential to assign one member to 
act as secretary and record any actual 
decisions, and it is useful to assign an- 
other member to observe, take notes, 
and to give a criticism and evaluation of 
the discussion at the end of the meeting. 

Recently a technique of improvised 
dramatization has been found useful in 
promoting a more objective attitude on 
controversial questions. The general 
problem is translated into the terms of 
specific people in a specific situation; 
the roles are cast from members of the 
group, and they are encouraged to im- 
provise on the basis of the characters and 
the situation. Theatre people should 
take easily to this technique. 


COMMITTEES 

Program or Planning. The committee 
which makes up the program is often 
responsible for organizing the entire con- 
ference, and therefore it is sometimes 
called the Planning Committee. 

There are several different bases for 
planning the program. Oné is to have 
the chairmen of the continuity commit- 
tees (See below.) work up appropriate 
sections. Another is to appoint special 


Program Committee members to work 
out demonstrations and name others to 
secure the speakers and critics. General- 
ly the conference chairman is chairman 
of this committee. In any case, he should 
keep informed at all times as to the 
activities of the committee. Here are 
some detailed suggestions for the Pro- 
gram Committee. 

1) It should make a careful check of 
the cards sent out to determine the pre- 
ferred dates and greatest areas of interest. 
(See above General Suggestions for Or- 
ganizing the Conference, 1.) 

2) After the response cards have been 
studied, it should select a theme for the 
conference. Since a conference is usually 
planned as an annual affair, the theme 
should be chosen with an eye to more 
than one year’s meeting. The good 
theme is one which, though complete in 
itself and appropriate to this year’s 
conference, yet has carry-over value for 
next year’s conference. The Southern 
California Section of A.E.T.A. has used 
the following themes: “The Student in 
Theatre Arts,” and “Television in The- 
atre Arts,” “The Playwright in Theatre 
Arts,” and “Television in Theatre Arts.” 


3) Secure speakers, critics, etc. for the 
program as early as possible. This is 
best done through personal interview in 
which the purpose of the conference and 
the nature of the assignment is clearly 
explained. The personal interview 
should be followed with a written con- 
firmation. If personal interview is out 
of the question, the next best method is 
to invite speakers by telephone. A third 
method is to send personal letters, setting 
a definite dealine for replies. On the 
day of the deadline another letter should 
be sent requesting an imediate answer 
by return mail. If that fails, there is the 
telegram or phone call. Phoning is 


more effective than telegraphing. 
Each. participant should be sent a 
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complete program as soon as possible, 
so that he may see where he fits into 
the total program. Just before the con- 
ference he should receive a card re- 
minding him of the conference and the 
time and place of his assignment. 

Students are frequently used on the 
program. Many conference chairmen 
encourage student participation by giv- 
ing them places on the program, not 
only in question and informal discussion 
periods but also in the more formal 
sessions. 

4-) It may be helpful to appoint re- 
gular critics for some sessions, or two or 
three key persons with leading questions 
primed to start the discussion from the 
floor. The person or persons so selected 
will, of course, listen to the various re- 
ports and papers, and select for ques- 
tions points in need of clarification or 
expansion, 

5) The program may be arranged so 
that the various sessions will have what 
one chairman calls “Buzz _ Sessions.” 
These short periods of time give the 
delegates a chance to talk with their 
neighbors about what they have just 
heard. Some chairmen use this period 
as a sort of recess time, and serve coffee. 
Such a device keeps the group together, 
keeps their minds on the common pro- 
blem, and gives them the chance to ex- 
press their own ideas in informal con- 
versations. The latter part of the meet- 
ing is usually much enlivened by this 
informal interchange of ideas. 

6) If possible there should be a ses- 
sion in which various chairmen and 
reporters present condensed versions of 
their meetings and of the conclusions 
reached. These reports may serve as the 
basis of the summary report to be pub- 
lished and sent to delegates later. 

7) It should cooperate with the Pub- 
licity Committee (See below.) both be- 
fore the conference in furnishing publi- 
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city and after the conference in helping 
compile the summary. 


Local Arrangements. This committee 
should work very closely with the con- 
ference chairman in planning the pro- 
gram, providing rooms for the confer- 
ence, providing adequate clerical help 
and proper identification and signs, and 
arranging for registration. In general, 
this committee should ease the conflicts 
and reduce confusion throughout the 
program. Here are some of its specific 
duties. 

1) Room Schedule. A complete room 
schedule should be made for the entire 
program. Each section should be as- 
signed a space large enough to hold the 
delegates. 


2) Registration Arrangements. Bad- 
ges, ribbons, or other identification 
should be provided for all visitors. If 
possible, each delegate should receive 
a badge or card which gives the name of 
the person and the place he represents. 
An accurate check should be kept on 
the attendance. If possible, at least 
two persons should be assigned to the 
registration desk. Plenty of table space 
and plenty of registration cards will go 
far toward keeping congestion to a mini- 
mum. Registration will be facilitated if 
two, three, four, and five complete sets 
of badges, programs, tickets, and any 
other materials to be distributed, are put 
up in packages ahead of time. When a 
group of twenty appears for registration, 
four packages of five sets will take care 
of it. 

3) A.E.T.A. Registration. A separate 
registration desk should be provided for 
affiliation with A.E.T.A. and any other 
organizations represented. Sufficient 
membership blanks should be secured 
well in advance (for A.E.T.A. from the 
Executive Secretary) . 


Notices 


4) Central Bulletin Board. 
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with all pertinent information should 
be posted on a central bulletin board. 


5) Elimination of Conflicts. The Com- 
mittee should see that all conflicts are 
ironed out before the conference opens. 
This is particularly true of conflicts in 
room assignments. It should work with 
the conference chairman and the Pro- 
gram Committee to provide adequate 
time between events. The program 
should not run on too close a schedule. 
Too many speakers or too many demon- 
strations on each section can throw the 
whole time schedule off. Opening gen- 
eral sessions are particularly hard to 
time. It is good to allow 15 minutes 
longer than the time announced for the 
general session. The general session 
should be scheduled for the ordinary 
time, and provision made for its running 
over by adding 15 minutes to the time 
allotted to sessions immediately follow 
ing. The same should be done for ses- 
sions immediately following luncheons 
or dinners. If special entertainment, 
such as luncheons, dances, or plays, is 
planned, this may well be handled by a 
sub-committee working closely with the 
parent committee. The Local Arrange- 
ments Committee will provide adequate 
ticket sales facilities for such events. 


6) Room Check. All the meeting 
rooms should be checked by a member 
of the committee or by a responsible per- 
son appointed by the committee not only 
before but after each meeting. Although 
complete instructions may have been 
given to janitors, etc., delays frequently 
occur because rooms are locked or be- 
cause adequate chairs, tables, or other fa- 
cilities have not been provided, Often 
meetings are heid in rooms used ordinar- 
ily for other purposes, and to leave them 
in disorder may make for ill-feeling. 
Articles, often left behind, should be 
turned over to the Lost and Found Serv- 
ice. 


7) Return of Materials. All borrowed 
materials should be returned to their 
owners. Demonstration plays, etc., may 
well have a property man, functioning 
in connection with the production staff, 
but the committee should check on all 
borrowed materials before and after the 
conference, keeping a written record of 
all transactions. 


Publicity. Under the supervision of 
the conference chairman, this committee 
should see that all interested schools are 
informed of the dates of the conference, 
and that every form of publicity for the 
conference is explored. The Publicity 
Committee should be responsible for the 
following announcements and _ news 
items: 

1. Preliminary Announcement _ to 
Schools. This contains a general plan of 
the program, dates, speakers, and sub- 
jects, and other information of general 
interest. (Some conference chairmen 
like to include an additional card in this 
announcement, requesting a check on 
the number of students and teachers who 
plan to attend.) 

2. Second Announcement to Schools. 
Included here is a repetition of the pro- 
gram (this may be a detailed final pro- 
gram if the committee so decides) ; and 
specific instructions concerning fees, 
lodging, meals, entertainment, direc- 
tions, maps, and the like. 

3. Notices for Newspapers and Educa- 
tional Journals. A series of news releases 
should be planned on the program, hu- 
man interest stories about the speakers, 
features of interest to various local news- 
papers (containing the names of local 
people) , and any other item of interest. 
The various educational journals will be 
glad to publish notices concerning the 
conference: AETA publications, Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, Players Maga- 
zine, Dramatics Magazine, and regional 
and sectional drama anid speech publica- 
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tions. Photographs of the main speakers 
or other subjects of interest should be 
made available to newspapers and school 
papers. (These should be glossy prints 
for easy engraving.) 

4. Follow-up Stories. After the con- 
ference, news stories (containing number 
present, accomplishments, new officers, 
committee personnel, etc.) should be 
sent to newspapers and other publica- 
tions. 

5. General Publicity Stories. General 
releases, aside from those to the news- 
papers, should be sent to radio stations, 
local and state wire services, and college 
press bureaus. 

6. For Public Performances. Publicity 
for the performance of a play open to 
the public and requiring a paying audi- 
ence may well be handled by a sub-com- 
mittee. 

7. Report of the Conference. A com- 
plete report of all meetings is a must 
for every conference. One method of 
providing the basis for such a report 
is to make tape or wire recordings of all 
meetings. If this is not possible, a re- 
porter should be assigned: to make a 
summary of the proceedings in each 
meeting. A copy of the Conference Re- 
port or Summary should be sent to each 
delegate, although when the delegates 
have included many students, it is ade- 
quate to send several copies to each 
school where they may be made avail- 
able to the students. 


Reception. This committee is usually 
composed largely of students. In gen- 
eral, it should see that the delegates are 
welcomed and properly cared for. Sub- 
committees are useful in providing the 
various services: housing, information 
booth, lost and found. In coordination 
with the Local Arrangements Commit- 
tee, definite plans should be made for 
handling the delegates in registration 
and for providing guide srvice. For a 
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small conference, the Reception Com- 
mittee may well be a sub-committee of 
the Local Arrangements Committee. 
(For detailed advice on registration, see 
Local Arrangements above.) For a large 
conference, however, the Reception 
Committee should not be responsible for 
registration. Besides the services de- 
scribed below, each conference is likely 
to require some peculiar to itself. 

1. Guide Service. This is particularly 
necessary on a large campus. 

2. Information Booth and Message 
Center. With a telephone, telephone 
books, directories, and messengers or 
pages, this provides facilities for receiv- 
ing and delivering messages for confer- 
ence delegates and personnel. It should 
work in close cooperation with the Guide 
Service. 

g. Lost and Found. This should be in 
an accessible place and open throughout 
conference hours. 

4. Housing Bureau. The Bureau may 
not make actual reservations, but it 
should have a complete list with tele- 
phone numbers of hotels, tourist homes, 
and tourist courts. 

5. Lounge and Waiting Room Attend- 
ants. Personable and helpful attendants 
at the “coke” machines, in the green 
room, at the exhibits, or in any place 
where delegates gather informally are 
appreciated. 


Finance. If the conference is to be a 
large one, the chairman may choose to 
work through a Finance Committee, or 
the Local Arrangements Committee may 
have a subcommittee on finances. It is 
imperative, however, that some sort of 
budget be set up. The committee should 
consider these points 

1. Available Funds. Estimate the 
amount of money available from the 
host school theatre, the administration, 
special funds, gifts, fees, program adver- 
tising, and other sources. 


2. Estimated Cost. Estimate the cost 
of the conference: letters, stamps, post- 
ers, publicity, conference summary, reg- 
istration materials, secretarial help, hon- 
oraria for speakers, ushers, ticket sellers 
and takers, rental for halls and auditor- 
iums, long-distance phone calls, tele- 
grams, and special services (trucks for 
scenery; food; special printing; etc.). 
List every item of expense and estimate 
the amount to be spent. Costs for con- 
ferences run from $25 to $1,000. Section- 
al conferences usually cost around $250. 
If the host institution contributes much 
of the material and the services of its 
personnel, the cost can be considerably 
reduced. 

3. Fees and Dues. If a fee is to be 
charged, it should be kept to a minimum. 
An educational theatre conference 
should not be a money-making scheme. 
Administrators are nearly always sympa- 
thetic if the public relations value to the 
school is pointed out to them. The host 
institution should underwrite as much 
of the expense as possible. Some chair- 
men add a slight amount to luncheon 
fees to bring in additional revenue. 
Others give a public performance of a 
play during the conference to defray part 
of the conference expenses. 


Continuity. It is very useful, once a 
conference has been set up, to have a 
committee working throughout the year 
in each major field of interest and re- 
porting its work at the next conference. 
These standing committees provide a 
basis for the annual program, and in 
general constitute a solid core around 
which an effective conference can be 
built. 

In the American Educational Theatre 
Association the continuity committees 
are called Work-Project Committees. 
They function in such areas as audio- 
visual aids; children’s theatre; college 
and university; contests, festivals and 
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conferences; new plays; research; and 
secondary schools. 

The number of continuity committees 
and the area assigned to each will de- 
pend upon the particular needs of the 
region and the interests of the delegates. 
For example, in a section where there 
are a great many junior colleges, a con- 
tinuity committee will almost surely be 
needed to cover educational theatre at 
that level. 


SUMMARY OF DUTIES 


Check-List for the Conference Chairman 

1. Send letters to key persons in dis- 
trict, section, region. 

2. Send check card to all schools, re- 
questing information on best date, 
needs, attendance. 

3. Call preliminary planning meeting 
of key persons to study needs. 

Set up budget. 

5. Appoint staff. Set first staff meeting. 
6. Work out tentative program. Get 
program committee functioning. 

7. Approach participants: speakers, 
critics, demonstration persons. 

8. Mimeograph or type assignments 
for staff. 

g. Call staff meeting to: 

a. Distribute schedules and assign- 
ments; 

b. Discuss assignments: program, 
publicity, local arrangements, re- 
ception, finance. 

c. Sound keynotes: be prompt, have 
fun, do the best job possible; 

d. Set date for next general staff 
meeting (if one is necessary) . 

10. Work out detailed program with 

Program Committee and room sche- 

dule with Local Arrangements Com- 

mittee. (Assign members to follow 
up various sections.) 

11, Check publicity plan. 

12. Secure report from each committee. 
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13. Hold general meeting of committees 
and participants day before confer- 
ence, for final briefing. 

14. Make list of specific duties on day 
of conference to suit local situation. 

15. Check follow-up activities after 
conference: committee reports, sum- 
mary of conference. 


Check-List for the Program Committee 
1. See that proper response cards are 

sent out. 

Check response cards for needs of 

area. Tabulate survey. 

3. Work out a theme for the confer- 
ence. 

4. Assist conference chairman in work- 

ing out tentative program. 

Send initial invitation to  partici- 

pants on program. Set deadline date 

for answer. 

6. Send follow-up letter to participants 
failing to answer. Set deadline date. 

7. Phone participants failing to an- 


no 


or 


swer. 
8. Make final program. 
Send all participants completed 
program. 
10. Provide committees with completed 
program, 


11. Send reminder card with details of 
time, place, and assignment to each 
program participant. 

12. Assist Publicity Committee in mak- 
ing summary of conference. 


Note: The conference chairman is 
often chairman of this committee; there- 
fore duties on the check-list for the 
Director and the duties scheduled for 
the Program Committee overlap. 


Check-List for the Local Arrangements 
Committee 
1. Check program carefully and note 
approximate size of room needed 
for each meeting. 
2. Make complete room and time sche- 
dule. 
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6. 


8. 
Q: 


Provide complete registration facill- 
ties: personnel, tables, — pencils, 
blanks, typewriters, badges, change 
(if fee is charged) , programs, filing 
facilities, tickets. 

Check with Reception Committee 
on signs, identification, bulletin 
boards, clerical help. 

Arrange for special services: lunch- 
eon tickets, major production. tic- 
kets, special events tickets. 

Check all rooms before conference 
to see that they are in readiness. 

See that rooms are left in good or- 
der. 

Return borrowed materials. 

Report to conference chairman. 


Check-List for the Publicity Committee 


ho 


10. 


Set up dates for each mailing and 
publicity release. 

Send preliminary announcement: 
invitation to all schools. Make com. 
plete mailing list. 

Prepare notices for newspapers, 
radio stations, and journals. Send 
them on the dates planned. 

Secure completed program from 
Program Committee. 

Send completed program and de- 
tailed instructions to mailing list. 
Report response to conference chair- 
man. 

Assign reporters to each session. 
Prepare special publicity for pub- 
lic performances, etc. 
Prepare mimeographed 
of proceedings. 

Send summary to each person who 
attended conference. 

Present final report to conference 
chairman. 

Send follow-up stories to newspa- 
pers, journals, etc. 


summary 


Check-List for the Reception Committee 


Guide Service: guides, maps, sche- 
dules, signs. 


3: 


6. 


8. 


Information Booth: city, telephone, 
and student directories; conference 
schedule; bus and street car informa- 
tion; available telephones; messen- 
gers; appointment facilities. 


Lost and Found Service: 
signs, adequate personnel. 


proper 


Housing Bureau: List of available 
hotels, tourist courts, rooms, com- 
plete register of delegates. 
Transportation Service: central 
agency, proper sign, adequate per- 
sonnel, 

Green Room and Lounge Room 
Service: attendants, first aid, coke 
machines, programs, package check- 
ing. 

Food Services: luncheon tickets, 
plenty of change, arrangements with 
dining room and cafeteria staff, ade- 
quate facilities. 

Exhibits: attendants, proper signs. 


Check-List for the Finance Committee 


Work with conference chairman to 
set up budget, estimating: 
a. Cost of Conference 
1. Mailing Service: stamps, pa- 
per, envelopes, mimeograph- 
ing, clerical help; 
2. Printed Service: posters, ad- 
vertising, programs; 
3. Registration: ribbons, badges, 
office supplies, signs; 
4. Honoraria: speakers, critics; 
5. Hourly Payroll: ushers, takers, 


sellers, stage crew, truckers, 
others; 
6. Rental: halls, auditoriums, 


conference rooms; 

7. Special Services: food for re- 
ceptions, special housing, pub- 
lic address rental, . transporta- 
tion expenses, royalties for 
plays, long-distance phone, 
telegrams; 
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b. Money Available 
1. Gifts and underwriting by 
host institution; 
2. Conference fee estimate; 
3. Special funds, program adver- 
tising, other sources. 
2. Provide bookkeeping facilities and 
personnel. 
3. Report to conference chairman. 
Note: In estimating the cost of the 
Mailing Service, be sure to include two 
or three separate mailings, plus the cost 
of handling and mailing the summary 
after the conference. 


CoopERATIVE CONFERENCE 

In many sections of the country it will 
be found practicable to hold the educa- 
tional theatre conference in conjunction 
with already existing speech associations 
or other similar groups. Such collabora- 
tion is of benefit to both groups. In or- 
der, however, to set up a constructive the- 
atre program, a good deal of advance 
planning must be done. Some sugges- 
tions follow. 

1. steering committee (initiated 
either by the cooperating association or 
the theatre group) should confer with 
the speech association officials and make 
the plans for the drama part of the pro- 
gram. 

2. A publicity committee should be 
appointed at once (usually under the 
jurisdiction of the steering committee) 
to follow through on the suggestions of 
the steering committee. It is imperative 
that proper publicity about the proposed 
conference reach all interested persons. 

3. Wholehearted cooperation should 
be the keynote. No theatre meeting 
should conflict with a major meeting of 
the cooperating association. Delegates 


should be encouraged to attend theatre 
and non-theatre sessions. 

In order to get the cooperation of the 
officers of another association it will be 
necessary to convince them that: 1) there 
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is a genuine need for theatre meetings; 
2) there will be sufficient interest to 
merit setting up such meetings; 3) the 
program will tie in with the educational 
objectives of the whole convention; 4) 
the theatre part of the program will be 
self-supporting (or that available funds 
are in sight); 5) theatre people will take 
care of planning and publicizing the 
Theatre Conference without added. du- 
ties to the officers of the cooperating as- 
sociation. Action may require a formal 
resolution, 


SAMPLE RESOLUTION FOR A 
CoopERATIVE CONFERENCE 

(This Resolution was presented to the 
Executive Council of the Southern 
Speech Association) . 

The Southern Regional Committee of 
the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation requests approval by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Southern Speech 
Association of the following plans: 

1. An annual one day Regional Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association 
Conference-Workshop shall be held as 
a part of the annual Southern Speech 
Association Convention. The Confer- 
ence-Workshop shall be held either the 
day immediately preceding or immed- 
iately following the annual Southern 
Speech Association Convention. 

2. A standing committee of three the- 
atre persons shall serve as liaison be- 
tween the Southern Speech Association 
and the American Educational Theatre 
Association. This committee shal] be 
known as the Liaison Committee. It 
shall be appointed by the President of 
the Southern Speech Association in <on- 
sultation with the President of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association. 
The members of the committee shall 
be members in good standing of both 
the American Educational Theatre As- 


sociation and the Southern Speech As- 


sociation. 
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3. The senior member of the commit- 
tee shall serve as chairman. 

4. The duties of the members of the 
committee shall be: 

a. The chairman of the liaison Com- 
mittee shall serve as chairman of the 
annual Regional AETA Conference- 
Workshop and shall be responsible for 
the preparation of the one-day Confer- 
ence-Workshop program in cooperation 
with the President of the Southern 
Speech Association. The chairman shall 
be authorized to appoint appropriate 
sub-committees to help with the organiz- 
ing and planning of the Conference- 
Workshop. 

b. The second member of the com- 
mittee shall be responsible for the The- 
atre section of the Southern Speech As- 
sociation Convention program (usually 
a full afternoon and evening program) . 

c. The third member of the commit- 
tee shall be in charge of local arrange- 
ments. 

4. After the 1950 combined Confer- 
ence-Convention, the President of the 
Southern Speech Association shall ap- 
point only one new member annually to 
the Liaison Committee. (It is suggested 
that this member shall come from the 
vicinity of the next year’s Convention, 
since this new member will be in charge 
of local arrangements) . 

5. The Liaison Committee shall oper- 
ate each year on a rotating plan as fol- 
lows: 

a. The new member shall succeed the 
third member. 

b. The third member shall succeed 
the second member. 

c. The second member shall be chair- 
man of the next year’s Conference-Work- 


shop. 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR DiscussiON 
AT A THEATRE CONFERENCE 
In setting up a conference program, 
the program chairman’s first obligation 
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is to form a program that meets the 
needs of those attending. The following 
types of sessions and subjects taken dir- 
ectly from educational theatre confer- 
ence programs and compiled here for 
easy reference, may prove suggestive. 


1. General Session. Major addresses 
on some phase of the theatre scene. A 
place to use a name of some publicity 
value. Also an excellent spot to outline 
the objectives of the conference. 

2. Play Production with Limited Fa- 
cilities. Primarily of interest to high 
school directors. Under this subject 
come various types of staging (area, plat- 
form, arena, central) . 

g. Theatre Organizations in High 
School and College. Function and value. 
How to organize clubs. Advantages and 
disadvantages of the try-out system. Point 
and merit system. National organiza- 
tions: National Thespian Society, Alpha 
Psi Omega, National Collegiate Players, 
etc. 

4. Theatre Courses in the Curriculum. 
Justification, Relation between courses 
and production. Strongest and weakest - 
courses in teacher training program. 
Suggestions for improving the training 
of high school drama teachers. 

5. Play Selection. Objectives. Limit- 
ing factors. Play lists: where to get them. 
Play companies: caliber of plays and 
royalty information. Successful long 
and short plays. 

6. Sectional meetings on: 

a. Acting. Background work for the 
role. Achieving a character. Prepara- 
tion and presentation of roles. 

b. Directing. Interpreting the auth- 
or’s meaning. Stage movement and busi- 
ness. Making the players into persons. 
The play as a picture. Special business: 
love scenes, fight scenes, crowd scenes. 

c. Make-up. Fundamentals. Proper 
use of pancake. Aging. Characteriza- 
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tion. Types and styles. What to get and 
where. 

d. Technical Theatre. Fundamentals 
in building scenery. Best sources of ma- 
terial. Producing sound effects. Special 
lighting and scenic effects. Mechanics 
of stage design. Representational and 
presentational staging. Historic staging 
conventions in modern scenic desgin. 

e. Costume. Color combinations. 
Building a basic wardrobe. Designs and 
working models. Getting boys into cos- 
tume design. Supply houses and theatri- 
cal shopping services. Costuming the 
classics. 

7. Major Production. May take the 
form of scenes, one-act plays, or long 
plays followed by analysis of the per- 
formance by an expert or a panel of ex- 
perts. Make the demonstration-analysis 
profitable. The most interesting parts 
of a program from an audience-pleasure 
standpoint can be the least effective edu- 
cationally. 

8. Exhibits. Sketches, ground plans, 
models, working drawings, light plots, 
prompt books, make-up plots, property 
plots, costume designs, costumes, pro- 
grams, photographs, sound-effect equip- 
ment, recent books and publications. 

g. Tours. A tour of the complete the- 
atre plant is a feature of many confer- 
ences. Local little theatres, radio and 
television studios, and other places of 
interest may be included. 

10. History of the Theatre. Theatre 
history of various sections of the coun- 
try—usually some section near the con- 
ference center. Resumé of events in out- 
standing theatres. Analysis of actors, 


theatres, playwrights, costumes of the 
past. Analysis of directing methods and 
acting techniques as practiced by great 
theatre figures. 
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11. Radio. Critical listening. Produc- 
ing. Sources for scripts. Planning a high 
school radio series. 

12 Television. Present and future 
status; the influence on educational the- 
atre. Writing, setting, lighting, acting, 
make-up. 

13. Children’s Theatre. (Often a com- 
plete section of the program.) Organiz- 
ing and directing a children’s theatre. 
Successful plays. Democracy’s answer to 
social barriers: children’s theatre. Learn- 
ing the culture of nations through plays. 
Simplified scenery. Plays by children 
for children. Plays by adults for chil- 
dren. 

14. Theatre Architecture. Is a grid- 
iron necessary? The auditorium: acous- 
tics, heating, ventilation, lighting. What 
to look for in a good theatre. Theatre 
building guides and available theatre 
and auditorium consultants. 
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ONE HUNDRED TWENTY PLAYS RECOMMENDED FOR 
CONTEST AND FESTIVAL USE 


Compiled and edited by 
COMMITTEE ON DRAMA FESTIVALS, CONTESTS, AND CONFERENCES 


Bruce Roacn, Chairman, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Jack Morrison, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 

Horace Rosinson, University of Oregon, Eugene Oregon 

G. Harry Wricnt, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Loren Winsuip, University of ‘Texas, Austin, Texas 


This list of one-act plays is a revision 
of the list originally published in the 
AETA National Directory of Drama 
Festivals and Contests for 1946-47. While 
it is intended primarily for directors of 
educational dramatics who prepare plays 
for contests and festivals, it should be 
helpful also to classes in drama and to 
all persons and groups interested in the 
dramatic possibilities of one-act plays. 

The list is divided into two main sec- 
tions. The first contains a list of one 
hundred recommended plays that have 
stood the test of “good theatre” and 
have found favor with discriminating 
directors for a number of years. The se- 
cond is a recommended list of plays pub- 
lished within the last three years. 

In each section the plays are listed al- 
phabetically by title. The following in- 
formation is given for each play: title 
and author, number of men characters 
and number of women characters, type 
of play (drama, comedy, fantasy—these 
terms are used in their broadest sense) , 
publisher, royalty, and a line summary 
of the plot. Royalty (unless otherwise 
noted) is always payable to the publish- 
er. Royalties quoted are as of 1949. 

Care has been taken to make the list 
as accurate as possible. If errors are dis- 
covered, the AETA Committee on Fes- 
tivals, Contests and Conferences will ap- 
preciate their being brought to its atten- 
tion, 


Antic Spring—Robert Nail. gmgw, 
comedy, French, $5. A pantomime show 
in which a group of high school students 
go on a picnic in the country. 

Aria da Capo—Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. 4miw, fantasy, Baker, $15. A play 
within a play. A Pierrot comedy is a 
part of the story showing the futility of 
war. 

Bathroom Door, The—Gertrude Jen- 
nings. gmgw, comedy, French, $5. Con- 
cerning the difficulty of getting to use 
the bathroom in a crowded hotel. 

Beauty and the Jacobin—Booth Tar- 
kington. gmew, drama, French, $5. 
French aristocrats try to escape death 
during the Revolution. 

Birthday of the Infanta (From Oscar 
Wilde’s story). Vail Motter. 6mew, 
drama, Longmans. $5-$10. A dwarf who 
dances for the princess sees his grotesque 
shape in a mirror and dies of a broken 
heart. 

Bishop’s Candlesticks, The—Norman 
McKinnel. gmew, drama, French $5. 
The Bishop gives Jean Valjean his be- 
loved candlesticks after the convict tries 
to steal them. 

Blue Teapot, The—Jean Lee Latham. 
gmegw, comedy, Dramatic Pub. Co., $5- 
$10. A young wife learns how to handle 
her husband from a story about the blue 
teapot. 

Boor, The—Anton Chekhov. 2gmiw, 
comedy, French, non-royalty. A man at- 
tempts to collect money owed him by 
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the dead husband of a beautiful woman. 
He gets her instead of the money. 

Boy Comes Home, The—A. A. Milne. 
zmgw, comedy, French, $10. An uncle's 
dream changes his attitude toward a boy 
just home from the war. 

Box and Cox—John M. Morton. 2m- 
iw, comedy, French, non-royalty. Spark- 
ling farce about the housing shortage 
in the early days. 

Bumbo the Clown—Lawrence Gibson. 
gmiw, fantasy, French, $5. The spirit of 
dead Bumbo saves the life of a little sick 
boy. 

Cabbages—Edward Staadt. 3m 4w, 
comedy, French, $5. Mrs. Grossmeier 
pays $2000 to trace the family tree, and 
then pays another $2000 to keep secret 
what she learns. 

Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan—W. B. Yates. 
gmgw, drama, French, $15. The spirit 
of Ireland lures a young man away from 
the girl he is about to marry. 

Command Performance, The—Jack 
Knapp. 6maw, drama, Baker, $5. An 
Indian Maharajah plays a game with his 
English guests and one of them pays with 
his life. 

Constant Lover, The—St. John Han- 
kin. imiw, comedy, French, $10. De- 
lightful light comedy about a love affair. 

Dear Departed, The—Stanley Hough- 
ton. g3mgw, comedy, French, $5. An Eng- 
lish family is dividing the estate of the 
dead father when he suddenly turns up 
alive. 

Dollar, A—David Pinsky. 5mgw, com- 
edy, French, $5. A group of strolling 
players find a dollar, fight over it and 
then lose it. 

Dust of the Road—Kenneth Good- 
man. gmuiw, drama, Baker, $5-$10. 
Judas returns to prod the conscience of 
a man who is about to steal a trust fund, 

Drums of Oude, The—Austin Strong. 
7miw, drama, French, $10. Set in India. 
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About British military and their actions 
during a native uprising. 

El Cristo—Margaret Larkin. 4mew, 
drama, French, $10. A play about the 
strange customs of a religious cult. — 

Fixin’s—Paul and Erma Green. gmiw, 
drama, French, $5. A wife leaves her 
husband because he cannot understand 
her desires for “fixin’s” in the house. 


Flattering Word, The—George Kelly. 
zmgw, comedy, French, $10. The min- 
ister, opposed to the theatre, decides to 
see a play when an actor flatters him that 
he looks like Booth. 

Florist Shop, The—Winifred Hawk- 
ridge. 3mgw, comedy, Baker, $10. Maud 
gives away flowers to encourage a couple 
to marry, thus, selling even more flowers. 

Game of Chess, The—Kenneth Good- 
man. 4m, drama, Henry Holt, $5. A 
Russian aristocrat interrupts a_ chess 
game to win a game which might have 
cost his life. 

Ghost of Jerry Bundler, The—Jacobs 
and Rock. 7m, drama, French $5. A 
ghost joke with an almost tragic ending 
in this old favorite. 

God Winks—Katherine Burgess. 2m 
2w, comedy, Longmans, $5-$10. An at- 
tempt fails to trick an old man out of a 
cup and saucer used by George Wash- 
ington. 

Grand Cham’s Diamond, The—Allan 
Monkhouse. gmgw, comedy, Baker, $5. 
A family suddenly acquires a diamond. 
but gives it up after overcoming the 
temptation to keep it. 

Happy Journey, The—Thornton 
Wilder. gmgw, comedy, French, $10. A 
simple but moving story about a journey 
by family auto in the early days. 


Hand of Siva, The—Hecht and Good- 
man. 5m, drama, Henry Holt, $5. Melo- 
dramatic tale of a Hindu’s successful 
search for a criminal. 

Hero-W orship—Frances Hargis. gm2w, 
comedy, French, $10. The falsehoods 
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lived a lifetime by a Civil War veteran 
become almost realities. 

High Heart, The—Adelaide C. Row- 
ell. 7mew, drama, Row, Peterson, $5. 
A spy drama of Civil War days. 

Ile—Eugene O'Neill. 5miw, drama, 
Dramatists Play Service, $5. Stubborn 
pride forces a capitain to stay at sea for 
whale oil while his wife goes insane. 

Jazz and Minuet—Ruth Giorloff. 2m 
gw, fantasy, Longmans, $5-$10. A love 
story involving a contrast between min- 
uets and jazz music. 

Joint Owners in Spain—Alice Brown. 
4w, comedy, Baker, $5. Two old ladies 
live in the same room, They quarrel, 
but resolve their difficulties by use of an 
imaginary wall. 

Judge Lynch—J. W. Rogers. 2mew, 
drama, French, $10. ‘Tragic story of 
lynching in the South. 

Last Flight Over—Allean Lemmon. 
gmew, drama, Row, Peterson, $5. A boy 
finds the real reason for pioneering the 
Nebraska prairie. 

Last of the Lowries, The—Paul Green. 
imgw, drama, French, $5. A mountain- 
eer mother loses the last of her outlaw 
sons to the law. 

Lonesome-Like — Harold Brighouse, 
2mew, comedy, French, $5. An old lady 
is rescued from the poor house by a 
lonesome young man. 

Long Christmas Dinner, The—Thorn- 
ton Wilder. 5m7w, comedy, French, $10 
The story of ninety Christmas dinners 
and the changes that take place during 
these years. 

Lost Silk Hat, The-—Lord Dunsany. 
5m, comedy, French, $5. A young man 
leaves his hat at his girl’s home with hu- 
morous results. 

Lost Victory—North Baker. 5w, dra- 
ma, French, $5. A bitter, jealous woman 
causes the death of one sister and forces 
another and her niece out of her home, 


then finds herself alone with unpleasant 
Mcmories, 

Maid of France, The—Harold Brig- 
house. gmew, fantasy, French, $5. Joan 
of Are comes to life for two sleeping 
soldiers. 

Maker of Dreams, The—Oliphant 
Down. 2miw, fantasy, French, $8. The 
Maker of Dreams shows Pierrot that 
Pierette is his ideal woman. 

Man in the Bowler Hat, The—A. A. 
Milne. 4mew, comedy, French, $10. A 
performance of a play turns out to be 
a rehearsal. The “man” is a mystery- 
man until the end. 

Marriage Proposal, The—Anton Che- 
khov. gmiw, comedy, French, non-roy- 
alty. Violent quarrels over a piece of 
property and a dog almost prevent 
a proposal of marriage. 

Master Pierre Patelin—Merritt Stone. 
4miw, comedy, French, non-royalty. An 
actable version of the famous old farce. 
A clever lawyer engages in some very 
shady dealings. 

Minnie Fields—E. P. Conkle. 5m, dra- 
ma, French, $5. Five men watch over 
Minnie in her casket and talk about her. 

Minuet, A—Louis Parker. 2miw, dra- 
ma, French, $10. French Revolution 
play wherein a wife joins her husband 
as they go to their death. 

Miss Marlow at Play—A. A. Milne. 
gmew, comedy, French, $10. An actress 
turns the tables on the father of one of 
her admirers. 

Modesty—Paul Hervieu. gmiw, com- 
edy, French, non-royalty. Rival lovers 
try to out-maneuver each other as they 
both court the same girl. 

Mooncalf Mugford—Duffield and 
Leary. 2mgw, drama, Dramatic Pub. 
Co., $5. A wife’s love for her insane hus- 
band leads her finally into his dream 
world. 

Moonshine—Arthur Hopkins. 2m, 
comedy, French, $5. Clever short play 


about a revenue officer who talks him- 
self out of a very tight spot. 

Neighbors, The—Zona Gale. 2mb6w, 
comedy, Baker, $5. The neighbors for- 
get their differences to help one of their 
own group. 

Night at an Inn, A—Lord Dunsany. 
8m, drama, French, $10. An Indian god 
reclaims a jewel stolen from him. 

Night Falls on Spain—Hazel Sholley. 
gmew, drama, Baker, non-royalty. A 
priest saves the lives of a boy and girl 
at the cost of his own. 

Noble Lord, The—Percival Wilde. 
gmiw, comedy, Baker, $10. An English 
lord and his servant teach a silly but 
charming girl an interesting lesson. 

No ‘Count Boy, The—Paul Green. 
2mew, comedy, French, $5. Negro com- 
edy about the courtin’ of a ‘“‘no ‘count 
boy.” 

Old Lady Shows Her Medals, The— 
James M. Barrie. 2m5w, drama, French, 
$25. An old lady manufactures her own 
hero who turns out to be real. World 
War I play, but can be adapted to pre- 
sent. 

On Vengeance Height—Allen Davis. 
2mew, drama, French, $5. Serious play 
depicting the power of prayer and the 
futility of feuds. 

Overtones—Alice Gerstenberg. 
comedy, Longmans, $5-$10. The “inner 
selves” of two women tell their true 
thoughts while the real ones carry on a 
stilted conversation concealing their feel- 
ings. 

Phipps—Stanley Houghton. e2miw, 
comedy, French, $10. A butler is the 
means of reconciling differences between 
an English nobleman and his wife. 

Pink and Patches—Margaret Bland. 
imgw, comedy, French, $10. A young 
mountaineer girl makes the best of her 
“new” dress even though it is not pink. 

Poor Maddalena—Louise Saunders. 
imew, fantasy, Longmans, non-royalty. 
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Pierrot and Pierette visit earth, but are 
happy to return to the land of make- 
believe. 

Pot-Boiler, The—Alice Gerstenberg. 
5mew, comedy, Longmans, $10, A tra- 
vesty on how an author-director con- 
ducts a rehearsal of his own play. 

Princess Marries the Page, The—Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 6miw, fantasy, Bak- 
er, $10, A princess falls in love with a 
page who turns out to be a king. 

Riders to the Sea—John Synge. 1m3w, 
drama, French, $10. A tragic play about 
a mother’s losing fight against the sea. 

Rising of the Moon, The—Lady Gre- 
gory. 4m, comedy, French, $5. An es- 
caped prisoner appeals to a policeman’s 
love of Ireland to allow him to go free. 

Romancers, The—Edmund Rostand. 
4miw, comedy, French, non-royalty. Two 
lovers marry despite the “‘assistance’’ of 
their fathers and a wall. 

Saved—John Rogers. 7w, comedy, 
French, $5. An old maid turns Cupid’s 
assistant to aid two sweethearts. 

Severed Cord, The—Maxine Finster- 
wald. 2gmiw, drama, French, $10. A 
serious play about the relationship be- 
tween a boy and his parents. 

Sham—Frank Tompkins. 2miw, com- 
edy, Baker, $5. A thief attempts to con- 
vince a man and his wife of the need 
for truth and genuineness in their lives. 
He fails. 

Slave with Two Faces, The—Mary C. 
Davies. 1mew, fantasy, French, $5. Al- 
legorical play of how two women look at 
life. 

Southern Cross, The—Paul Green. 
4miw, drama, French, $5. A girl puts 
imagined duty to her family and the old 
South above her love for a man of the 
new South. 

Sparkin’—E. P. Conkle. 1mgw, com- 
edy, French, $5. Folk comedy about 
courtship in the country. 
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Spreading the News—Lady Gregory. 
7mgw, comedy, French, $5. What hap- 
pens when -gossip starts in a small town. 

Stepmother, The—Arnold Bennett. 
gmew, comedy, Baker, $5. An authoress 
stepmother forgives her step-son for ridi- 
culing her writing and gives him her 
secretary as a wile. 

Strange Road, The—John Houston. 
imgw, drama, Row, Peterson, $5. Love 
transcends death in this serious play of 
fantasy. 

Submerged—Cottman and Shaw. 6m, 
drama, Row, Peterson, $5-$10. One man 
meets death bravely, another meets it 
the coward’s way in a wrecked submar- 
ine. 

Sugar and Spice—Ryerson and Cle- 
ments. 2gmgw, comedy, French, $5. A 
teen-age girl finds that the wiles of a wo- 
man include sugar and spice. 

Summons of Sariel, The—Magdalene 
Kessie. gw, fantasy, Dramatic Pub. Co., 
$5. The spirit of a young girl decides to 
accept the will of God regardless of what 
happens. 

Sunny Morning, A—Quinteros. zmew, 
comedy, Baker, $10. Former sweethearts 
meet after many years, but decide to go 
their separate ways. 

Suppressed Desires—Susan_ Glaspell. 
imew, comedy, Baker, $10. Satirical 
farce about psychoanalysis. 

Sweetmeat Game, The—Ruth Mit- 
chell. gmiw, drama, French, $10. A 
Chinese boy loses his life and brings hap- 
piness to the wife and husband. 

Thursday Evening—Christopher Mor- 
ley. imgw, comedy, Longmans, $5-$10. 
Mothers-in-law begin and end a quarrel 
between a young married couple. 

Three Pills in a Bottle—Rachel Field. 
4m4w, fantasy, French, $5. A boy uses 
three magic pills to cure the ills of three 
who pass by. 

Trifles—Susan Glaspell. gmgw, drama, 


Baker, $10. ‘Two women solve a murder 
but never reveal their secret. 

Trysting Place, The—Booth ‘Varking- 
ton. 4mgw, comedy, Baker, $10. Several 
sets of lovers are confronted with com- 
plications as they try to meet in a hotel. 

Twelve Pound Look, The—James M. 
Barrie. gmew, comedy, French, $25. A 
second wife of an Englishman gets ideas 
from his first wife that might cause him 
trouble. 

Two Blind Beggars and one Less Blind 
—Philip Moeller. gmiw, drama, French, 
$10. Two beggars kill each other over 
a dollar bill which a little girl later de- 
stroys. 

Two Crooks and a Lady—Eugene Pil- 
lot. gmgw, drama, French, $10. A clever 
old lady sets two thieves against each 
other when they come to steal her jewels. 

Undertow—Ann Weatherly. gw, dra- 
ma, Row, Peterson, $5. A woman tries 
to kill her half sister because of jealousy. 

Valiant, The—Hall and Middlemass. 
5miw, drama, Longmans, $10. A mur- 
derer goes to his death without revealing 
his identity to his family. 

Vision at the Inn, The—Susan Buch- 
an. 1m4w, drama, French, $5. The ex- 
ample of Joan of Arc leads an unbeliev- 
er in the French heroine to change her 
way of life. 

Wedding, A—John Kirkpatrick. 4m 
gw, comedy, French, $5. ‘The agonies in- 
volved in getting a young couple mar- 
ried. 

What Never Dies—Percival Wilde. 
imgw, drama, Baker, $10. Two charwo- 
men aid a third whose son gambles away 
her money. 

Where But in America—Oscar Wolff. 
imgw, comedy, Baker, $5. The sweet- 
heart of a Swedish maid makes more 
money than does her employer. 

Where the Cross Is Made—Eugene 
O’Neill. 6miw, drama, Baker, $5. A 
non-existent treasure results in the death 
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of an old man, and drives his son insane. 

Will-O-The-Wisp—Doris Halman. 4w, 
fantasy, Baker, $5. The Will-O-The- 
Wisp lures a jealous woman to her 
death. 

Window to the South, A—Mary K. 
Reely. 5m3w, drama, Baker, $5. A ‘“win- 
dow to the south” becomes an obsession 
of a farm wife whose monotonous life 
causes her to lose her mind. 

Wonder Hat, The—Hecht and Good- 
man. gmew, fantasy, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $10. Punchinello sells the wonder 
hat to Harlequin and Columbine with 
amazing results. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIsT OF RECOMMENDED 
New One Act PLays 
(This list includes plays published 
from 1947-1949) 

After the Fog Lifts—Walter Hackett. 
5mgw, drama, Baker, $5. Three seem- 
ingly happy couples reveal their true 
characters when they hit a storm at sea 
and the boat starts to sink. 

Ah, Sweet Mystery—John Kirkpatrick. 
3m5w, farce, French, $5. The magazine 
containing the final chapter of a “who- 
done-it” disappears and the whole fami- 
ly of detective story addicts is completely 
upset. 

Balcony Scene—Donald Elser. 4:a4w, 
fantasy, Row, Peterson, $5. The spirit 
of a man attends his own funeral and 
discovers what people really think about 
him. 

Birthday Greetings—Herbert S. Nus- 
baum. gm5w, drama, Longmans, $5-$10. 
Grandma who becomes a success as a 
painter sees through her scheming kin- 
folk and thwarts their plans. 

Color Conscious Conscience—Irene 
Lockridge. 4m, fantasy, Baylor Univer- 
sity Press, $5. An angelette who likes 
the color green gets into all sorts of 
trouble while acting as the conscience 
of an earth boy. 
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Cracked Ice—Guernsey Le Pelley. 3m 
2w, fantasy, Row, Peterson, $5. Two 
men at an isolated radio station in the 
Artic Circle are given three wishes. 
Amazingly funny things happen when 
the wishes come true. | 

Enchanted Rose—Mary Lawrence. 
im5w, fantasy, Dramatic Pub. Co., $5. 
The spirits of three great-grandmothers 
return to help a young bride make a 
major decision. 

Hero Worship—Frances Hargis. 2m 
ew, drama, French, $10. Falsehoods lived 
a lifetime almost become realities ac- 
cording to the old Civil War veteran 
in this play. 

High Window—Verne Powers. 2mgw, 
drama, Row, Peterson, $5. The strange 
power of an autocratic aunt is finally 
broken when the mystery of a fall from a 
window is solved. 

I’m a Fool—Christopher Sergel (from 
Sherwood Anderson’s story). 4m4w, 
comedy, Dramatic Pub. Co., $5-$10. A 
race-track stable boy falls in love and 
impersonates a wealthy man to impress 
his sweetheart. 

Minor Miracle—Verne Powers. 4m, 
drama, Row, Peterson, $5-$10. Four men 
stranded in a lifeboat face the raw re- 
alities of life and death. 

Moon-Up—Robert Arthur. gmiw, 
drama, French, $5. A no-good son re- 
turns to the Kentucky hills but he does 
not get to disillusion his old blind mo- 
ther. 

Noble David—Louise Harper. 3m3w, 
comedy, Row, Peterson, non-royalty. 
David learns that there is sometimes a 
greater award in defeat than in victory 
when he loses a declamation contest. 


Our Dearest Possession—Robert Mid- 
dlemass. 6w, drama, Longmans, $5-$10. 
A young wife learns that the best pos- 
session she can keep for her family is its 


good name. 
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Out from New Bedford—Frederick G. 
Walsh. gmew, drama, Dramatic Pub. 
Co., $5. A girl decides between life 
ashore without love and life aboard a 
whaler with her loved one in an intense- 
ly dramatic play. 

Pipes of Dunbar—Wilfrid H. Pettitt. 
4miw, drama, Dramatic Pub. Co., $5-$10. 
Death cannot bar Mary Stuart and Lord 
Bothwell from having a few moments 
together. 

Rock Dust—Mark R. Sumner. 5mew, 
drama, Row, Peterson, $5. A tense sit- 
uation arises when a powderman is 
needed in a tunnel shaft where the air- 
compressor is faulty. 

Shadow of a Dream—Roland Fer- 
nand, gm3w, drama, Dramatic Pub. Co., 
$5. A lawyer finds that circumstantial 
evidence is not positive proof when his 
wife takes a hand in planting clues. 


Thunderhead—Mark R. Sumner. 4m 
gw, drama, Art Craft, $5. The real 
criminal is revealed in a tense mountain- 


set drama when a flashflood sweeps down 
the mountain. 

White Lawn, The—Roger Busfield, 
Jr. gmew, drama, Eldridge, $5. A girl 
finally meets her Marine Corps sweet- 
heart after death in this World War II 
fantasy. 


Publishers’ Addresses 

Artcraft Publishing Co., Marion, Iowa. 

Baylor University Press, Waco, ‘Texas. 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 West 
gend St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 South 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Dramatists Play Service, 6 East ggth St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 
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RECORDINGS FOR USE IN TEACHING ‘THEATRE 
Compiled by 


Liuian W. Vooruess, Fisk University, and Jacos F. Foster, Brooklyn College, 1946. 
Revised and enlarged by Lillian W. Voorhees, 1948-1949. 


FOREWORD 


The list of recordings for use in the 
teaching of theatre was first compiled 
in 1946 in answer to an expressed need. 
The editors were well aware that the 
list mimeographed for distribution at 
that time was incomplete, unannotated 
and in need of rearrangment. It was at 
best a beginning. 

In the present list, though it is still 
far from complete, the form has been 
completely revised, additions have been 
made, and annotations included where- 
ever possible. Annotations have been 
made, however, only when materials 
were known by the editor or by others 
whose judgment has been tested. Ob- 
viously, tastes differ as do the uses to 
which the recordings are put. It is hoped 
that the changes will make the list much 
more serviceable. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. R. C. 
Archibald of Brown University for his 
valuable and detailed annotations of 
Shakespearean recordings and of record- 
ings by poets of their own poetry. These 
are especially valuable in the case of the 
Shakespearean recordings of which there 
is great variety and range in excellence. 
We have Dr. Archibald’s gracious per- 
mission to quote in an Appendix these 
annotations from the notes on record- 
ings in the Mary Mellish Archibald 
Memorial Library of English and 
American Poetry and Drama. 

The list is organized by subject mat- 
ter: I. Drama (Classics Other Than 


Shakespeare, Modern, Shakespeare); II. 
Dialects (American, British, European); 
III. Interpretations (Choral Readings, 
Poetry, Prose); IV. Radio Transcrip- 


tions (Biography, History, Science, Ra- 
dio Production); V. Speech Sounds 
(American, British); Appendix Dr. 
Archibald’s Annotations); Full Names 
and Addresses of Collectors and Dis- 
tributors. The recordings embrace all 
levels of education. Although they are 
arranged by subject, all available per- 
tinent information is given for each 
recording. When record number, size, 
or price is omitted, the editor has been 
unable to learn it. 

There are needs for more recordings 
in the area of theatre, especially for 
more adequate recordings of dialects 
using play materials and employing per- 
sons who speak these dialects. Exper- 
ienced teachers can make recordings in 
the process of teaching dramatics which 
may be helpful to others. One person 
who knows London Street Cries has in- 
quired whether these would be of bene- 
fit to teachers. Such inquiries suggest 
that we may supplement our present 
resources in recordings not only from 
commercial catalogues and educational 
lists, but by enterprises in which we 
encourage or undertake the putting of 
such recordings in permanent form. 
Certainly such inquiries are welcome 
and private enterprise in this direction 
should have not only the encourage- 
ment but the support of the American 
Educational Theatre Association. 


SpeciAL Nore: Just as this list was 
being edited for the printer, it was 
learned that a number of speech records 
listed as distributed by Linguaphone 
Institute are no longer available from 
that source. However, since many of 
of these may be available again soon, 
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and since Linguaphone is willing to 
supply information about when and 
where such items may be available, rath- 
er than delaying publication of this list 
to permit revision according to this lat- 
est information, it seems better to pre- 
sent it now as it is. The record business 
changes so fast that no list is likely to be 
entirely up-to-date by the time it is in 
print. 

I. Drama: Plays and Portions of Plays 


CLAssics OTHER THAN SHAKESPEARE 
In English 

An Enemy of the People, Henrik Ib- 
sen. Walter Hampden. Selections with 
introductory sentences designed to il- 
lustrate interpretation and_ accepted 
speech. Old but usable and valuable 
as a record of Hampden’s interpreta- 
tion. Daggett 201A, 10”, $2.50. 

Medea. Robinson Jeffers translation. 
Judith Anderson. Decca (Distributed 
by ANTA) eight 12” sides, unbreak- 
able, $10.38. Also Victor DMg6o. 

She Stoops to Conquer, Oliver Gold- 
smith. Studiodisc C120,21, 12”, $2.00. 
Also in English Literature Series, album 
of ten records $19; single records $1.90, 
quantities over ten, F.O.B.; 7-day free 
trial. 

The Rivals, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. Eva LeGallienne Company, 1942, 
Walter Hampden as Sir Anthony, Don- 
ald Burr as Captain Jack, Bobby Clark 
as Acres, Philip Bourneuf as Sir Lucius, 
Haila Stoddard as Lydia and Frances 
Reid as Julia. As far as we know these 
are the only available recordings of 
The Rivals and the only modern discs 
of Walter Hampden’s voice. Valuable 
for illustrating styles of acting. Parts 
I and IIl—Two dialogues between Sir 
Anthony Absolute and his son. Good, 
especially Sir Anthony. Part III—Iwo 
short dialogues between Lydia Lan- 
guish and Julia, spiritless; Part IV— 
The first meeting of Bob Acres and Sir 


Lucius O' Trigger. fair, Acres 
lifeless. Harvard D1000,01,1002,03. 12”, 
cach $2.25. 

In Latin 

Andrea, Verence. Dialogues read by 
FE. K. Rand (With Plautus’ Menaech- 
mt.) Harvard Series If Album I, 12”, 
$2.25. 

Eunuchus, Yerence. (With Plautus’ 
Mostellaria) Scenes read by cast of 
the Harvard Classical Club’s perform- 
ances. ‘These discs have a lively accura- 
cy which reveals the vitality of the 
Roman comedies. Harvard Series II, 
Album I, 12”, $2.25. 

Menaechmi, Plautus. 

Mosteliaria, Plautus. 


See Andrea. 
See Eunuchus. 


MODERN 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Robert Sher- 
wood. Featuring Raymond Massey. 
Five scenes: Proposal to Ann Rutledge, 
Law Office, Prayer, Reply to Douglas, 
Farewell to Springfield. Linguaphone 
Album VMs591, three 12”, booklet, 
$2.75. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan, The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, Oscar Wilde. 
John Gielgud, Decca (Distributed by 
ANTA) one 12”, unbreakable, $2.10. 

Private Lives, Noel Coward. Noel 
Coward and Gertrude Lawrence. ‘Two 
scenes. Linguaphone V36034, one 12”, 
$1. 

Rip Van Winkle Returns. Two scenes 
from his adaptation recorded by Joseph 
Jefferson, 1899. New York, in Voices 
from History, 12”, 78 rpm, $2. 

Sherlock Holmes. Written and _re- 
corded by Arthur Conan Doyle, 1928: 
the origin of Sherlock Holmes. With 
a recording made by William Gillette 
in 1936 of a scene from the play Sher- 
lock Holmes. New York, in Voices from 
History, one 12”, 78 rpm, $2. 

The Cradle Will Rock, Marc Blitz- 
stein. Original cast, Mercury Produc- 
tion. Marc Blitzstein, piano. Lingua- 
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phone Album MC; seven 12”, $10.50. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, Os- 
car Wilde. Featuring Edith Evans and 
John Gielgud. Lady Bracknell interviews 
John Worthing. Linguaphone V4445, 
one 10”, $.75. 

Tonight at 8:30, Noel Coward. Noel 
Coward, Gertrude Lawrence and Com- 
pany. Scenes from Shadow Play, Family 
Album, Red Peppers. Linguaphone Al- 
bum V36191,3, three 12”, $2.25. 

Note: To Meet the King, a one-act 
play by H. C. J. Stevens is mentioned 
in the notes by Dr. Archibald as a re- 
cording by Hooles, Casson, Comfort, 
and Sybil Thorndike with overture and 
incidental music. It is not stated what 
dealer carries this record and the editor 
has not found it. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Note: * indicates comment or ap- 
praisal by Dr. R. C. Archibald of Brown 
University in Appendix. 

*As You Like It. John Gielgud “A 
fool, a fool, I met a fool in the forest.” 
With Merchant of Venice, King Rich- 
ard II, (selections) and Sonnet CXVI. 
Also I, 7. Jacques’: “All the world’s a 
stage and all the men and women, 
merely players.” With selections from 
The Tempest, King Henry V, King 
Henry IV. Linguaphone Album Lig, 
28,29; 30,31, 12”, text, each $4. 

* . Edith Wynne Matthison as 
Rosalind. With Shakespeare's sonnets. 
Daggett 205A, one 10”, $2. 

. Otis Skinner and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. II, 7. The Seven Ages 
of Man. With Portia’s Mercy Speech 
from The Merchant of Venice. Lin- 


guaphone Album VM753, three 10”, 
$3.50. Also Victor M53. 

“Hamlet. Henry Ainley. “How all 
occasions; “Look here upon this pic- 
ture;” “O that this too solid flesh;” “To 
be or not to be.” Linguaphone Album 
V 42489, two 10”, $2. 
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x . John Barrymore. Soliloquy: 
“Now I am alone,” with selections from 
Henry VI. Linguaphone Album V6227, 
one 12”, $1. 

. Maurice Evans. Four ex- 
cerpts: “To be or not to be;” “How all 
occasions;” ““O that this too solid flesh;” 
“O what a rogue and peasant slave.” 
Linguaphone Album CLM3 40, two 12”, 
$2.50. Also Columbia MMgg4o, two 12”, 


$2.95. 


. Maurice Evans, assisted by 
Emmett Rogers. Incidental music by 
Roger .Adams conducted by William 
Brooks. “Whither wilt thou lead me”; 
“O all you host of Heaven”; “O what 
a rogue and peasant slave am I; Advice 
to the Players; “How all occasions do 
inform against me.” Columbia MM651, 
three 12”, $3.95. 

. J. C. Firth. Soliloquy on 
Death. With selections from The Mer- 
chant of Venice and Sonnet XVIII by 
J. C. Ward. Linguaphone Album REP- 
24, one 10”, $2.50. 

. Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son. Soliloquy and Advice to Players. 
With excerpts from Richard II, Mac- 
beth, and Henry VII. Linguaphone Al- 
bum CID40006,7, two 12”, $6. 

=; . John Gielgud. “O what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I.” “How 
all occasions do inform against me.” 
Linguaphone, Liz, 33,34; 35,36, 12”. 
Single record, $4. Also Soliloquies, Dec- 
ca, DAU7, two 12”, inbreakable, $5.19. 
. Laurence Olivier. Music by 
William Walter, Philharmonic orches- 
tra, Muier Mathieson, conductor. “O 
that this too, too solid flesh”; “To be 
or not to be”; “Speak the speech”; Play 
scene; ‘“‘How long hast thou been grave- 
maker.” Victor Album DM1273, $4.75. 
. Joseph Smith. Five solilo- 
quies. One record in album with Benet 
Western Star and Wilde The Young 
King. Macksene, twelve 12”, $35. 
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. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
Soliloquy on Death. With Trilby, Du 
Maurier: Svengali Mesmerizes Trilby. 
Linguaphone HMVE16z, one 10”, $2.50; 
in album with selections from Julius 
Caesar and Richard II, $7.50. 

. See also Shakespeare’s Pyro- 
phetic Soul read by Harley Granville- 
Barker from his essay on Hamlet. Har- 
vard, Series I, Misc., D1006,07, 12”, 
$2.10. 

*Henry IV. John Gielgud. Part I. 
I, 3. Hotspur’s: “My liege I did deny 
no prisoners. . . .””. With selections from 
As You Like It, The Tempest, King 
Henry V_ Linguaphone Album Lig, 
30,32, one 12”, $4. 

: . Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
Falstaff on Honor. With selections 
from Julius Caesar. Linguaphone Al- 
bum HMVE161, one of three 10”, al- 
bum $7.50, single records $2.50. 

*Henry V. John Gielgud, Ill, 1 
King Henry: “Once more unto the 
breech.” With selections from Tempest, 
As You Like It, Henry IV. King Henry: 
“What's he that wishes so? My cousin 
Westmoreland?” With selections from 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Lingua- 
phone Album L12, 30,31; 37,38, 12”, 
each $4. 


. Walter Hampden. I, 2 and 
IV, 1. Daggett Speech Series 202A-B, 
one 10”, $2. 


. Lawrence Olivier. Music by 
William Walter, Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and Chorus of London. First Chorus 
Speech; “Once more unto the breach;” 
“Now entertain conjecture at a time;” 
Night Before the Battle; “Upon the 
King”; St. Crispin’s Day; Battle of Agin- 
court; Burgundy’s Speech; Final Chorus; 
Agincourt Song. Victor Album MDM, 


M11-9600-3, DM11-9604-7, four 12”, 
each $1.25. 
Robert Speaight. ‘I'wo pro- 


logues. With three sonnets. Read with 


a skill which brings Shakespeare’s words 
to life. Harvard 1002,3, one 12”, $2.65. 
. Lewis Waller. Speech at Har- 
fleur. With Tennyson’s Charge of 
the Light Brigade. Linguaphone Al- 
bum HMVE164, one 12”, $3. 

*Henry VI. John Barrymore. Glou- 
cester: “Ay Edward will use women 
honorably. . . .””. With Soliloquy from 
Hamlet. Linguaphone Album V6227, 


12”, $1. 


*Henry VIII. Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson. Buckingham’s Farewell. 
With selections from Richard II, Mac- 
beth, Hamlet. Linguaphone Album 
CLD400067, two 12”, $6. 

*Julius Caesar. DeWolf Hopper and 
Baliol Holloway. II, 2 and III, 2. Dag- 
gett Speech Series 208A-B, one 10”, $2. 

. Otis Skinner. Antony's Ora- 
tion. With Potion Speech, Romeo and 
Juliet, Cornelia Otis Skinner. Lingua- 
phone Album VM753, one of three 10”, 
brochure, $3.50. Also Victor M53. 

g . Sothern and Marlowe. An- 
tony’s Oration. Linguaphone V, one 
sa”; 

? . Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
III, 1: Antony’s lament over the body of 
Caesar. With Falstaff’s speech from 
Henry IV. Linguaphone, HMVE161, 
one of three 10”, single record $2.50, 
album $7.50. 

Xs . Orson Welles and Mercury 
Theatre. Excerpts. Linguaphone CM- 
325, five 12”, $5.50. Complete: CLCio, 
eleven 12”, text, $12. 

Macbeth. Arthur Bourchier. Dagger 
speech. On reverse side Cyril Maude 
speech on behalf of Actor’s Benevolent 
Fund. Linguaphone HMVD372, one 
12”, $3. 


. Maurice Evans and Judith 
Anderson. A “recordrama.”. Lingua- 
phone Album VM37B8, five 12”, $5.25. 

. Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son. Excerpts. With excerpts from 
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Richard II, Hamlet, and Henry VIII. 
Linguaphone CLD40006,7, two 12”, $6. 
Flora Robson Philip 
Huston, Letter Scene, Murder Scene, 
and Sleep-Walking Scene. London 
knows Miss Robson’s thrilling Lady 
Macbeth as well as we know her screen 
portrayals in modern mystery melo- 
dramas. Students respond to the real- 
ism of emotion in Shakespeare when 
listening to a record like this. Harvard 
D1004,5, 12”, $2.65. 

Otis Skinner and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. Murder Scene. With 
Taming of the Shrew. Linguaphone 
Album VM753, one of three 10”, bro- 
chure, $3.50. Also Victor M753. 

° . Sybil Thorndike and Lewis 
Lassen. Letter and Murder Scenes. 
Linguaphone HMVC1qg91, one 12”, $3. 

° . Orson Welles and the Mer- 
cury Theatre. Linguaphone Album 
CLCgg, nine 12”, $10. 

Merchant of Venice. Viola Allen and 
Otis Skinner. Trial Scene. Lingua- 
phone IRCC, one 12”, autographed, 
$2.25. 


Dr. Harry Morgan Ayres. 
Excerpts: Portia Mercy Speech; Passage 
from Love’s Labors Lost; Hamlet solilo- 
quy; “Speak the speech, I pray you.” 
New York, one 10”, 78 rpm, $1.50. 

. J. C. Firth and I. C. Ward. 
Portia’s Speech on Mercy by Ward. 
With Hamlet soliloquy and Sonnet 
XVIII, Firth. Linguaphone REP24, 
one 10”, $2.50. 

? . John Gielgud. I, 1. Gra- 
tiano’s “Let me play the fool with mirth 
and laughter.” With selections from 
As You Like It, Richard II, and Sonnet 
XXVI. Linguaphone Album L12, 28,9, 


12”, $4. 


Basil Maine. III, 2. Bas- 
sanio’s speech. With Friar Lawrence’s 
speech from Romeo and Juliet. Lin- 
guaphone HMVBg241, one 10”, $2.50. 
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. Cornelia Otis Skinner. Por- 
tia’s Mercy Speech. With Seven Ages of 
Man from As You Like It. Linguaphone 
Album VM753, one of three 10”, bro- 
chure $3.50. Also Victor M53. 

. . Sothern and Marlowe. Shy- 
lock’s speech, Casket scene, Mercy 
speech. Linguaphone. No further in- 
formation available. 

Studiodiscs C104,5,6, three 12”, each 


$2. 


. Ellen Terry. Mercy speech. 
Linguaphone HMVE164, one 10”, $2.50. 

. Orson Welles, Mercury 
Theatre. Complete with narratives. In- 
cludes handbook for teachers and com- 
plete text, well annotated and illustrat- 
ed. Linguaphone Album CLC6, twelve 
12”, $13. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. Stratford 
Players. Britam, three 12”, $12. 

*Midsummer Night's Dream. John 
Gielgud. II, 1. “I know a bank where 
the wild thyme grows”; III, 2 Puck’s: 
“My mistress with a monster is in love”; 
III, 2 Oberon’s: “Thou see’st these 
lovers seek a place to fight.” With selec- 
tions from Henry V. Linguaphone Al- 
bum L12, 37,8, 12”, $4. 

II, 2; III, 1 and g. Studio- 
disc C110A-B, 12”, $12. 

*Othello. John Gielgud. ‘Most po- 

tent, grave and reverend signiors. . . .” 
With selection from Hamlet. Lingua- 
phone Album Lig, 33,4, 12”, $4. 
Paul Robeson. With Jose 
Ferrer, Uta Hagen and supporting cast. 
Complete. Columbia: MMM554,1210- 
43D seventeen 12”, $20.53. 

*Richard II. Maurice Evans, with 
company, assisted by A. Sefaer. Four 
scenes: The Coast of Wales; Before 
Flint Castle; Westminster Hall; Pom- 
fret Castle. Linguaphone Album CLM- 
303, five 12”, $5.50. 

° . Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
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son. Excerpts. With excerpts from Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Henry VIII. Lingua- 
phone CLD 40006,7, two 12”, $6. 

. John Gielgud. John of 
Gaunt’s: “Methinks I am a prophet now 
inspired.” Richard’s: “O God! O God! 
that e’er this tongue of mine.” Lin- 
guaphone Album, L12, 28,9; 35,6, 12”, 
each, $4. 


Britam, 


Stratford Players. 
four 12”, $15. 

. . Sir Herbert Beerbohm ‘Tree. 
III, 1: Soliloquy on the Death of Kings. 
With M. Venizelos Speech delivered by 
his excellency. Linguaphone HMVE- 
163, one of three 10”, $7.50, single rec- 
ord $2.50. 

Romeo and Juliet. Basil Maine. III, 
2: Friar Lawrence’s Speech. With Bas- 
sanio’s speech from The Merchant of 
Venice. Linguaphone HMVB3241, one 
10”, $2.50. 


Cornelia Otis Skinner. IV, 
3: Potion speech. With Antony’s ora- 
tion, Julius Caesar. Linguaphone A\l- 
bum, VM753, one of three 10”, bro- 
chure, $3.50. 

® . Sothern and Marlowe. Bal- 
cony scene. Linguaphone V, one 12”, 
$5. 

Taming of the Shrew. Otis Skinner 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner. II, 1: Woo- 
ing scene. With murder scenes from 
Macbeth. Linguaphone Album VM753, 
one of three 10”, brochure, $3.50. Also 
Victor M53. 

*The Tempest. John Gielgud. Pros- 
pero’s: “You do look, son, in a moved 
sort... .” With selections from As You 
Like It, Henry IV, and Henry V. Lin- 
guaphone Album L12, 30,2, 12”, $4. 
Stratford Players. Britam, 
three 12”, $12. 

Twelfth Night. Viola Allen and War- 
ner Anderson. Scene. With scene from 
Winter's Tale. Linguaphone IRCC, one 


12”, $1.75. 


*———_. Orson Welles and Mercury 
Theatre. Complete, with historical pro- 
logue. Complete text in handbook for 
teachers well annotated and illustrated. 
Linguaphone Album, CLC7, ten 12”, 
$11. 

Winter's Tale. Viola Allen and War- 
ner Anderson. Scene. See Twelfth 
Night above. 


II. Dialects 

American 

Typical samplings prepared under 
the direction of Professor Harry Mor- 
gan Ayres and W. Cabell Greet of 
Columbia University. Nos. 65—Pen- 
nsylvania, Indiana County; Georgia, 
Macon. 66—New York, Colton; South 
Carolina, St. Matthews. 67—Massachu- 
setts, Boston; Canada, Ontario. 68— 
Massachusetts, Newburyport; Maine, 
Ellsworth. 69—Connecticut, Meriden; 
New Hampshire, Lancaster; 70—Ohio, 
Rockbridge; Illinois, Bismark. 71— 
Texas, Lamar County; Texas, Stony. 
72—Texas, Paris; Missouri, Lincoln 
County. 73—Pennsylvania, N. Phila- 
delphia; Pennsylvania, Lancaster Coun- 
ty. 74—North Carolina, Leicester; Vir- 
ginia, Lancaster County. 75—South 
Carolina, Goose Creek; South Carolina, 
Charleston. 76—New York City, Chel- 
sea District; Brooklyn (Old-fashioned) . 
Linguaphone Album Lig, twelve 10”, 
carrying case, text, $24. Single records, 
text, each $2. 
British 

Typical samplings by British Drama 
League. Nos. 1—Cornwall; Devon. 2— 
Somerset; Dorset. _3—Gloucestershire; 
Oxfordshire. 4—Shropshire; Lancashire. 
5—Westmoreland; Northumberland. 6 
—Yorkshire, East Riding; Yorkshire, 
West Riding. 7—Lincolnshire; Norfolk. 
8—Cockney; Sussex. g—Scottish Bor- 
der; Ayrshire. 10—Fife; Aberdeen. 11— 
North Wales; South Wales, 12—Ulster; 
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Eire. Highly recommended. They in- 
clude current dialects. Linguaphone 
Album BDL, twelve 12”, $35. Single 
records $3. 

COCKNEY 

Brown Boots, Stanley Holloway. 
Monologue. With Yorkshire Pudding. 
Columbia FB2526 Cr 18201,2, 10”, 78 
rpm. 

Dreamin’ of Thee and Theophilus 
and His Operation, Cyril Fletcher. 
Monologue. Decca, F7280 Dr 3924, 10”, 
78 rpm. 

Three Ha’pence a Foot, Stanley Hol- 
loway. Monologue. Columbia goooV 
Col6315, 10% 78 rpm, 75c. 

Lancashire 

The Misadventures of ’Erbert and 
Sam Small, Pat O'Malley. Monologues. 
Decca Album A618, 6864,9, six 12”, 78 
rpm, $3.95. 

YORKSHIRE 

Monologues by Stanley Holloway. 
Linguaphone. Sam Drummed Out, 
Sam’s Sturgeon. CLgo008-V, one 12”, 
two sides, $3. Albert and the ‘Eadsman, 
Jubilee Sovereign. CLg009-V, one 12”, 
$3. Many Happy Returns, Sam’s Medal. 
go1o-V, one 12”, $3. Jonah and the 
Grampus, The ‘Ole in the Ark. CLgo14- 
V, one 12”, $3. The Negro Preacher, 
The Parson of Puddle. CL17133-D, one 
10”, $2.50. The Lion and Albert, Three 
Ha’pence a Foot. CLgooo-V, one 12”, 
$3. Old Sam’s Party. CLgoo2-V, one 
12”, $3. Old Sam—Pick up tha’ Musket, 
Old Sam—'Alt Who Goes There? CL- 
goo4-V, one 12”, $3. Old Sam—Beat the 
retreat on thy Drum, Old Sam—One 
Each a Piece All Around. CLgoo5-V, 
one 12”, $3. The Beefeater, With Her 
Head Tucked Under Her Wing. CL- 
go06-V, one 12”, $3. Albert Comes Back, 
Marksman Sam. CLgoo7-V, one 12”, $3. 


EUROPEAN 
Folk tales, read in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Scandinavian dia- 
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lects by capable actors, with manual of 
phonetic transcriptions and notes as to 
structure. Useful to a certain extent. 
More useful, would be recordings made 
by persons who speak the dialect rather 
than by actors, and made in conversa- 
tion rather than in story form. There 
would be added value if the conversa- 
tion included persons who speak good 
American English as well as those speak- 
ing the dialects. Dialecton European 
Album, eight 12”, 78 rpm, manual, $15. 
RUSSIAN 

Dinah, Danny Kaye, Monclogue and 
Song Columbia 36585 Co 29994, 10”, 
78 rpm, 50c 

III. Interpretations 


CHORAL READINGS 
TECHNIQUES 

Choral Technique, Dr. Archibald R. 
Davison. Four actual rehearsals. Lin- 
guaphone Album HU-S-1, six 12”, 1 s., 
(Temporarily unavailable) . 

The Speaking of Verse, John Drink- 
water. Part 1. Revival of Verse Speak- 
ing, 2. The Texture of Poetry, 3. The 
Basic Structure of a Poem, 4. The Ques- 
tion of Interpretation. Linguaphone 
CLD40018,9, two 12”, $6. 

What is Choral Speaking?, Miriam D. 
Gow and Verse Speaking Choir. Two 
lessons, with illustrations. Halligan, one 
10”, $1.84. 

VERSE-SPEAKING CHOIRS 

Channing School. Directed by Hilda 
Brettell. Seniors—Aristophanes: The 
Birds (excerpts); The Frogs (excerpts); 
Juniors—Davidson: Song of the Train, 
Hughes: Pets, Painters and Puddings, 
de La Mare: Ship of Rio. Linguaphone 
HMV8962, one 10”, $2.50. 

Chestnut Hill College. Directed by 
Miriam Davenport Gow. Sarah Teas- 
dale: Barter; Don Blanding: Forebod- 
ing; Charles Hanson Towne: The Time 
Clock; Folk Song: Indian Lullaby. Lin- 
guaphone HALs, one 10”, $2. Also To 
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a Honey Bee, Alice Cary; In Blossom 
Time, Ina Coolbrith; Lullaby, Robert 
Hillyer; Bells of Lynn, Longfellow; 
Wild Ride, Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Halligan, one 10”, $1.84. 


Moire House, Eastbourne, England. 
Recorded under the supervision of 
Mona Swann. a. Dryden: Song for St. 
Cecilia’s Day; Natalie Curtis: Navajo 
Rain Chant; L. Abercrombie: Sampan; 
James Stephens: The Main Deep. b. 
Archibald MacLeish: Salute; A. S. J. 
Tessimond: La Marche Des Machines; 
G. M. Hopkins: Pied Beauty; W. J. 
Turner: India; Tennyson: The Eagle; 
Carl Sandburg: The Fog; James Ste- 
phens: The Centaurs. Linguaphone 
HMYV, two 10”, $5. 


Neville House, Eastbourne, England. 
Recorded under the supervision of E. L. 
Laming. a. E. Lear: The Akond of 
Swat; Walter de la Mare: Five Eyes; 
Thomas Hardy: Marching Song: John 
Freeman: Sleeping Sea; Shakespeare: 
Now the Hungry Lion Roars. b. G. K. 
Chesterton: How Far is it to Bethlehem; 
Henry Kingsley: The Blackbird’s Song; 
E. Farjeon: The Children’s Bells; H. H. 
Bashford; Where do the Gypsies Come 
From; Vachel Lindsay: A Dirge for a 
Righteous Kitten; Christina Rossetti: 
From Goblin Market. Linguaphone 
HMV, two 10”, $5. 


SPEECH TRAINING AND CHORAL SPEAKING 


Class of Infants. Supervision of Mar- 
jorie Gullan. 1. Exercsies for practice of 
vowel and diphthong “OO” and “OW”; 
jingle in two parts “Who's that ringing 
at the front doorbell”; exercises for prac- 
tice of final “I,” for nasal resonance, 


and for initial “g’; jingle with refrain; 


“Bumpitty Bump.” 2. Jingle in three 
parts, used for variety of pitch: “Pit- 
pat,” “well-a-day”; narrative poem spok- 
en by groups in unison: “Amy Eliza- 
beth Ermyntrude 


Annie”; study in 


phrasing and in building up to a cli- 
max: “The Kitten’s in the Dairy”; 
poem spoken in unison: “Old May 
Song.” Linguaphone HMVB8268, one 
10”, $2.50. 


Class of Juniors. Supervision of Mar- 
jorie Gullan. 1. Exercises in practice of 
diphthongs; nonsense words and jingle 
for practice of various Consonants; jingle 
poem spoken in unison: “Picadilly”; 
lyric poem spoken in unison “Who has 
seen the wind?” 2. Jingle with refrain: 
“Washing Day”; two-part study: ‘The 
North Wind”, group work, study for 
phrasing: “The Flower Seller’; two- 
part and unison study: “What does it 
matter?” Linguaphone HMVB8269, 
one 10”, $2.50. 


Class of Seniors. Supervision of Mar- 
jorie Gullan. 1, Patter exercises, prac- 
tice for accuracy and agility of speech; 
jingle poem, “Godfrey Gordon Gusta- 
vus Gore’; study in unison work show- 
ing variety in volume, pitch and tone 
quality: “The River.” 2. Exercises for 
the practice of resonance; unison study: 
“The Sands o’ Dee”; old madrigal: “Sis- 
ter Awake.” Linguaphone HMVB8270, 
one 10”, $2.50. 


London Verse-Speaking Choir, Super- 
vision of Marjorie Gullan. 1. Rhyme 
with refrain: “Spin, Lassie, Spin’; three- 
part study: “Leezie Lindsay”; unison 
study: four verses of “The Music Mak- 
ers” 2. Three-part and unison study: 
“Psalm 24”; Solo with refrain: “The 
Lament of David and Jonathan.” Lin- 
guaphone HMVB8271, one 10”, $2.50. 


The Individualists. Members of the 
Association of Teachers of Speech and 
Drama, conducted by John Laurie. 
Walt Whitman: On the Beach at Night; 
Dylan Thomas: Death Shall Have No 
Dominion; Roy Campbell: Horses on 
the Camargue. Linguaphone HMV 
8870, one 10”, $2.50. 
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POETRY 

POETS READING THEIR OWN POEMS 

Note: The Harvard Vocarium record- 
ings of poets reading their own poems 
are excellent. The editor is acquainted 
with only a few of those listed from 
other sources. 


tPrepared under the supervision of 
F. C. Packard, Jr. of the Department of 
English, Harvard University. Highly 
recommended. 

tGeorge Abbe, 1. Letter Home, To 
“Barb,” The Black Panther, After 
Every War, Ode to Free Enterprise, 
Chicory Blue, Corn Shocks, October, 
The Skiers. 2. Bright Morning, Seagull 
City, Telephone Wires in Winter, 
House Unfinished, Stone Bridge; Hope 
in Wartime, Thine is the Power, Water- 
fall at .Mid-day, Alder Red. Harvard 
P1106,7; 8,9, two 12”, each $2.10. 

Leonie Adams, Bell ‘Towers, The 
River in the Meadows, Harvest, Time 
and Spirit, The Horn, The Mount. 
New York, one 10”, 78 rpm, $1.50. 

+tW. H. Auden, The Traveller, and 
Sonnets XVII, XXI, XXVII; Song from 
“Another Time,” and Spring in War- 
time. Harvard P1052,3, one 12”, $2.10. 

tGeorge Barker, Four “Pacific Son- 
nets,” Munich Elegies No. 1, Harvard 
P1038,9, one 12”, $2.10. 

Stephen Vincent Benet, A Portrait of 
a Southern Lady from “John Brown’s 
Body”; The Ballad of William Syca- 
more from “Ballads and Poems.” Lin- 
guaphone NCS, one 10”, $1.50. 

William Rose Benet, The Falconer of 
God; selections from “The Dust Which 
is God.” New York, one 10”, 78 rpm, 
$1.50. 

John Peale Bishop, Apparition, The 
Return; Moving Landscape with Fall- 
ing Rain, Metamorphosis of M. New 
York, one 10”, 78 rpm, $1.50. 

tJohn Malcolm Brinnin, Every Earth- 
ly Creature, Rowing in Lincoln Park; 
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A Salient of War, for My Pupils in War 
Years. Second Sight, Love in Particu- 
lar; Views of Favorite Colleges. Har- 
vard P1110,1; 2,3, two 12”, each $2.10 

t+tRobert P. Tristram Coffin, 1. Foxes 
and Graves, Barn Swallows: The Race, 
Easter Orr, There Yet Survived a God. 
2. Roxiney Boody, Lomeu Catlin; Win- 
ter Milking, The Pheasant. 3. How to 
Make a Willow Whistle, Where I ‘Took 
Hold of Life; This is My Country, 
Cows are Coming Home in Maine. 4. 
Crystal Moment, Golden Falcon, Young 
Spring; Strange Holiness, Humming 
Bird. 5. The Cry, Paths in the Dew. 
This was the Word, Footsteps of Flame. 
Harvard P1012,3; 4,5; 6,7; 8,9; 20,1, five 
12”, each $2.10. 

E. E. Cummings, Poem or Beauty 
Hurts Mr. Vinal; Item; Buffalo Bill, 
Seven Poems; In Just Spring; Oh Sweet 
Spontaneous Earth; Since Feeling is 
First; Somewhere I Have Never Trav- 
eled. Linguaphone Album HBC, one 
12”, $2. From his “Fifty Poems,” Nos. 
12, 33, 42, and 29. Linguaphone NCS, 
one 10”, $1.50. 

+tDenis Delvin, Between the Late and 
Early, Farewell and Good; Jansenist 
Journey, Tantalus, Mespil Road. Har- 
vard P1082,3, one 12”, $2.10. 

John Drinkwater, Mystery, Vagabond, 
Moonlit Apples, Birthright, Cotswold 
Love, Anthony Crumble, Mrs. Willow, 
Mamble. A Prayer, Immortality, Re- 
ciprocity, Gold, Blackbird. Lingua- 
phone CL11115,6, two 12”, $2.50. 

+Richard Eberhart, Maze, For a 
Lamb, Where are these High and 
Haunting Skies; The Return of 
Odysseus, In a Hard Intellectual Light, 
The Groundhog. The Scarf of June, 
Two Loves, Burden, Now is the Air 
Made of Chiming Balls; Man’s Greed 
and Envy are so Great, If I Could Only 
Live at the Pitch that is Near Madness, 
I Walked Out to the Graveyard to see 
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the Dead, Those who Love Struggle. 
Harvard P1034,5; 6,7, two 12”, $2.10. 

+T. S. Eliot, Gerontion; ‘The Hollow 
Men. Harvard SS5052,3, one 12”, $2.10. 

+Paul Engle, West of Midnight; Pair, 
Fisherman, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(conclusion of “Corn”). Harvard 
P1068,9, one 12”, $2.10. 

tJohn Gould Fletcher, Clipper Ships 
(in two parts) Harvard P1044,5, $2.10. 
Linguaphone HP1044, one 12”, $2. 

t+tRobert Francis, Onion Fields, A 
Broken View, Artist; Blue Winter, Bon- 
fire on the Snow, White Throated Spar- 
row in Massachusetts, Sheep, The Two 
Uses. The Sound I Listened For, Light 
Against Light, The Thief, Fair and Un- 
fair, Seagulls; Juniper, Interrupted 
Fern. Harvard P1074,5; 6,7. 

Robert Frost, Mending Wall, Stop- 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Evening, 
Dust of Snow, Birches. Death of the 
Hired Man, Part III; The Tuft of Flow- 
ers; A Peck of Gold; Fire and Ice. The 
Runaway, The Road Not Taken, Nei- 
ther Out Far Nor in Deep, Two Tramps 
in Mud Time. Linguaphone ERPVII, 
VIII; XI,XII; XIII,XIV, three 12”, 
each $2.50. 

tOliver St. John Gogarty, Non Dolet, 
The Blackbird in London Town, EI- 
bow Room, To Petronius Arbiter; Fresh 
Fields, The Crab Tree, The Plum Tree 
by the House. Leda and the Swan; To 
a Cock, To a Boon Companion. Har- 
vard Pi040,1; 2,3, two 12”, each $2.10. 

Horace Gregory, Emerson, Last Days 
at Concord, Poems 5 and 21 from “Cho- 


rus for Survival;” A Life Sized Mirror. 


Voices of Heroes; Look at Me, ‘Two 
Letters from Europe. Harvard P1102,3; 
4.5, two 12”, each $2.10. 

tLloyd Haberly, Virgin Land, The 
Woodman; Renaissance, Jubilato Deo, 
The Thornway. Abbess of Trees, An- 
nunciation, May Morning, Break of 
Nets, Wisdom’s Warning; Jemina, Go 


Bravely, Completion, Brief Splendor, 
Achievement. ‘The Dreamer, Echo, 
Winged Hope, Migrants of Eternity, 
Love the Lender; In Sadness, Crowns 
of Knowledge, The Bridge, Eternal 
England, The Lonely Way. Harvard 
P1154,5; 8,9, three 12”, each $2.10. 

tRobert Hillyer, Overheard, With 
Simple Words, Repartee, He Who in 
Spring’s Rebirth; Pastoral II, Pastoral 
VI, Moo. Interval, Visitants; Clear Mel- 
ody, The Cave Song. Light Snowfall, 
Bandusia, The Assassination; Stanzas 
II, Ill, XII, XIII from “In Time of 
Mistrust.” Harvard P1022,3—6,7, three 
i2”, each $2.10. 

tJohn Holmes, Address to the Living; 
Address to the Living (Concluded) , 
The Flying Earth. Biography, The 
People’s Peace; Evening Meal in the 
Twentieth Century. Map of My Coun- 
try; The Second Wonder, People in the 
Street. Harvard P1000,1—4,5, three 12”, 
each $2.10. 

+Robinson Jeffers, Shane O'Neill’s 
Cairn, The Low Sky, Inscription for a 
Gravestone, The Bed by the Window; 
The Coast Road, Oh, Lovely Rock. 
From “The Tower Beyond Tragedy” 
(After the murder of the king); same 
concluded. To the Stone Cutters, Sui- 
cide’s Stone, Wise Men in Their Bad 
Hours, Natural Music; Watch the 
Lights Fade, The Bloody Sire, Sonnet 
VII from “The Truce and The Peace.” 
Harvard P1046,7—50,51, three 12”, 
each $2.10. 

James Weldon Johnson, God’s ‘Trom- 
bones: The Creation, Go Down Death, 
The Prodigal Son, Listen Lord—A 
Prayer. Artistic recordings. Lingua- 
phone Album MC, two 12”, $3.50. 

tChristopher La Farge, Five Sonnets: 
The Death of Henry Cottrell. Five 
Lyrics; “February 22, 1940.” Harvard 
P1061,2; 2,3, two 12”, each $2.10. 

Vachel Lindsay, The Congo; The 
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Chinese Nightingale (two records) ; Re- 
mainder of Chinese Nightingale, Gen- 
eral William Booth Enters Heaven, 
The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cookie, 
The Proud Mysterious Cat; The Flow- 
er-Fed Buffaloes. Linguaphone Album 
NCS, four 10”, $6.50. The Congo, sin- 
gle record, $1.50. 

David McCord, The Crows, Tiger 
Lily; Of Red in Spring, A Star by Day, 
Smokefall. To a Child, The Newt, Isa- 
bel Jones and Carabel Lee, The Frost 
Pane, Tiggardy Rue; The Sheil, The 
Starfish, The White Ships, This is My 
Rock, When I Was Christened, Waltz- 
ing Mice, At the Garden Gate, The 
Rainbow. Big Chief Wotapotami, The 
Axolotl, Reservation, The Lacquer Liq- 
uor Locker; Florida Special, Yellow 


Chartreuse, Moment in Marmalade. 
Harvard P1006,7—10,11, three 12”, 
each $2.10. 


Archibald MacLeish, The Frescoes of 
Mr. Rockerfeller’s City (in six parts), 
Dover Beach. Linguaphone Album 
NCS, three 10”, $4.50. Single records, 
$1.50. “Air Raid” verse drama, Per- 
formed by CBS Workshop Co. Lingua- 
phone Album C5, four 12”, $4.25. “‘A- 
merica Was Promises,” describes the 
promises America holds for all who try 
to live up to them. Linguaphone Al- 
bum L14, two 12”, text, $4.50. 


Edwin Markham, The Man with the 
Hoe; Duty; Outwitted; The Third 
Wonder; All in Emphasis; Lincoln— 
the Man of the People; Araby; Your 
Tears; Victory in Defeat; The Look 
Ahead; The Joy of the Hills; The Joy 
of the Morning; A Meeting; A Prayer. 
Linguaphone TML, three 12”, $6.50. 
The Man with the Hoe; Preparedness; 
Duty; Outwitted; The Third Wonder; 
All in Emphasis. Linguaphone TML, 
one 12”, $2. 

Walter de la Mare, Bunches of 
Grapes; The Buckle; Some One; Silver 
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Penny; Nod; England; Song of Shadows. 
Mermaids; Music; All That's Past; 
Snowing; Farewell; Epitaph. Lingua- 
phone HMVB8177,8, two 10”, $5. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, Ballad of 
the Harp-Weaver; Sonnets from “Fatal 
Interview; The Beast That Reads Me; 
Not in a Silver Casket; Love is not All; 
Elegy from “Second April;” Childhood 
is the Kingdom, from “Wine from 
These Grapes; Recuerdo; Biologically 
Speaking, from “Figs and Thistles;” Re- 
turn from Town, from “The Harp-Wea- 
ver;” Portrait of a Neighbor, from ‘Figs 
and Thistles;” Travel, from “Second 
April;” To Pao-Chin; The Anguish 
from ‘“The Buck in the Snow.” I Must 
Not Die of Pity; The Maid of Orleans, 
from “Make Bright the Arrows;”” Where 
Can the Heart Be Hidden, from ‘Wine 
from these Grapes; Renascence. Lin- 
guaphone Album VM836 four 12”, de- 
scriptive text, $4.50. 

t+tMarianne Moore, Selection from 
“Virginia Britannia;” Rigorists; Spen- 
ser’s Ireland. Harvard F1064,5, one 
12”, $2.10. 

t+tDavid Morton, New England Sea- 
sons in Verse, Parts I and II. New 
England Seasons in Verse, Part III. 
Harvard P1070,1, 12”, $1.20. Four love 
poems from an unpublished group en- 
titled, “This is For You.” Harvard 
P1072,3, two 12”, each $2.10. 

Ogden Nash, Face is Familiar. Decca 
A342, $2.75. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, He Fell Among 
Thieves; Drake’s Drum; Vital Lamo- 
ada; The Best School of All; The Ad- 
venturers; Rilloby Hill; Fidele’s Grassy 
Tomb. Linguaphone CLD 40181—e, 
two 12”, $6. 

t+tHarold Trowbridge Pulsifer, Nat- 
alie, City Streets, Harvest of Time, Of 
Little Faith, Sonnets 43 and 35, The 
Riderless Horse. Harvard P1114,5, one 
12”, $2.10. 
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tMuriel Rukeyser, Madboy’s Song; 
Title poem from “Beast in View;” first 
and last lines of “The Antagonists.” 
Harvard P1092,3, one 12”, $2.10. 


V. Sackville-West, The Land: 1. Win- 
ter; 2. Spring; 3. Summer; 4. Autumn. 
Linguaphone CLD40192—3, two 12”, 
$6. 

Carl Sandburg, From “The American 
Song Bag”: Gallows Song; I Ride an 
Old Paint; Foggy, Foggy Dew; The 
Horse Named Bill; I’m Sad and I’m 
Lonely; Mama Have You Heard the 
News? With Sandburg’s comment. Lin- 
guaphone Album MC, four 10”, text, 
$4.50. From “The People Yes”: I, II. 
Prejudice; III, IV. Proverbs; V, VI. The 
People Speak. Linguaphone Album 
D273,29105—07, three 12”, descriptive 
text, $3.50. 


tMay Sarton, Monticello, In Texas; 
Definition, Afternoon on Washington 
Street, from “Men Who Died Deluded.” 
Harvard P1066,7, one 12”, $2.10. 


tWinfield Townley Scott, Four son- 
nets from an unpublished sequence: 
The Stake, The Game, Natural Causes. 
Harvard P10go0,1, one 12”, 2.10. 


tTheodore Spencer, A Reason for 
Writing, Polite Song, A Situation, A 
Kind of Goodby; Joshua and the Sui- 
cide, A Paradox, Song, Contemporary 
Song, Spring Song. Practical Advice, 
A Narrative, The 135th, the igth, the 
goth Centuries, A Lesson in Natural 
History; The Day, The Inflatable 
Globe, Eden or One View of It, Why 
Weavers Object, Problem of Immor- 
tality. Political Song, Versions of the 
Same Thing, Truth, The Circus; A Re- 
ligious Question, Old Man’s Song, The 
Widow; A Circle, A Kind of Progress- 
ion. Harvard P1028,g—32,33, three 12”, 
each $2.10. 


Gertrude Stein, A Valentine to Sher- 
The Making of A- 


wood Anderson. 


mericans. Matisse. Linguaphone ERP, 
three ' 12”, each $2.50. 

Allen Tate, Emblems; The Subway; 
The Mediteranean; The Cross. New 
York, one 10”, 78 rpm, $1.50. 

tRidgely Torrence, Light, Adam's 
Dying; Three O'clock, The Singers in 
a Cloud. Legend: The Son, The Bird 
and the Tree. Harvard P1078,79—80,81, 
two 12”, each $2.10. 

Mark Van Doren, Memorial; Always 
Evening, Simple Beast, Like Son, Posy 
God, Schoolroom God. Linguaphone 
NCS, one 10”, $1.50. 

t+tRobert Penn Warren, Crime, ‘Ter- 
ror, Monologue at Midnight, Bearded 
Oaks; No. 2 and No. 4 from “Mexico 
is a Foreign Country.” Harvard P1086, 
87—88,89, two 12”, each $2.10. 

tTennessee Williams, The Danger- 
ous Painters, Cried the Fox, Pulse, Lady 
Anemone (unpublished), The Seige; 
The Christus of Guadalajara, Harp of 
Wales (last two unpublished). Har- 
vard P1120,21—22,23, two 12”, each 
$2.10. 

William Carlos William, The Red 
Wheelbarrow; Tract; A Coronal: The 
Defective Record; To an Old Woman; 
To Elsie; The Wind Increases; Classic 
Scene. New York, one 10”, 78 rpm, 
$1.50. 

tMarya Zaturenski, The Runaway, 
Children of the Island, Girl’s Song; The 
Seance, March Morning, Background 
with Harpischord. Harvard P1098,99, 
one 12”, $2.10. 

INTERPRETED BY OUTSTANDING 
READERS OR ORATORS 

Edith Evans, The Voice of Poetry, 
Vol. I: Binyon—The Shyness of Beauty; 
Blake — The Tiger; Bottomly — The 
Ploughman; Byron—She Walks in 
Beauty; Carrol—You are Old Father 
William; Chesterton—The Donkey, ‘The 
Rolling English Road; Church—The 
Shop Girl; Clough—Say Not the Strug- 
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gle Naught Availeth; Davies—The King- 
fisher, The Moon; de la Mare—Nich- 
olas Nye, The Song of Enchantment; 
Hardy—Weathers; Herrick—A_ Child’s 
Grace; Ben Jonson—To Celia; Keats 
—La Belle Dame Sans Merci; Masefield 
—Tewkesbury Road, Cargoes; Nichols 
—Summer Merning; Noyes—The Elfin 
Artist; Scott — Allan-a-Dale; Shakes- 
peare—Sonnets: CIV, To Me, Fair 
Friend, CXVI, Let Me Not to the Mar- 
riage of True Minds, Fear No More 
the Heat of the Sun; Tennyson—Sweet 
and Low; Wordsworth—A Slumber Did 
My Spirit Seal, The Reaper. Descrip- 
tive booklet with introduction by Law- 
rence Binyon, and notes on the poems 
by Wallace B. Nichols. Linguaphone 
C17151D-6, six 10”, $5. 


tJohn Gielgud, The Voice of Poetry, 
Vol. II. Anon—Since First I Saw Your 
Face; Bridges—The Storm is Over; 
Byron—So We'll Go No More A-roving; 
Davies—Leisure; Donne—Death; de la 
Mare—Arabia; Jonson—The Triumph, 
Kingsley—Young and Old; Masefield— 
Truth; Morris—Summer Dawn; C. Ros- 
setti—A Birthday; Sassoon—Lone Heart, 
Learning, Down the Glimmering Stair- 
case; Shakespeare—Sonnet XVIII Shall 
I Compare Thee, LXXIII That Time 
of Year; Shelley—Ode to the West 
Wind; Ozymandias; TTennyson—Break, 
Break, Break; Eliot—Journey of the 
Magi, Preludes; Waller—Go Lovely 
Rose. Linguaphone C17207D-12D, six 
10”, $5. 


Marjorie Gullan, Spoken Poems. Bal- 
lads—Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, Lord 
Randal, Sir Patrick Spens; Bible—The 
Death of Absolom, Samuel, II, 18, Co- 
rinthians I, 13; Blake—Piping Down 
the Valley’s Wind, Tyger, Tyger; Keats 
—Lines from Endymion, On First Look- 
ing Into Chapman’s Homer; Milton— 
On His Blindness; Shakespeare— Son- 
net CXVI; Wordsworth—Lines After 
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Tea at Grasmere, The World is Too 
Much With Us. Linguaphone Album 
HAt1, four 10”, $5.50. 


Various Readers, English Literature 
Series, Studiodisc. Browning—Incident 
of a French Camp. (Grades 8,9); Hen- 
ley—Invictus (Grades 7,8); Longfellow 
—Evangeline (Grades 8,9); Longfellow 
—Paul Revere’s Ride (Grades 7,8,9) ; 
Longfellow—The Skeleton in Armor 
(Grades 7,8); Macaulay—Horatius at 
the Bridge (Grades 8,9); Tennyson— 
Launcelot and Elaine (Grades 11,12) ; 
Tennyson — Gareth and _ Lynette 
(Grades 11,12); Whitman—O Captain, 
My Captain, (Grades 7,8); Whittier— 
Barbara Fritchie (Grades 7,8). Lingua- 
phone (in above order): sD-12, $2; sD- 
14, $2; sD-11, $4; sD-10,$2; sD-21, $2; 
sD-2, $2; sD-18, two records, $4; sD, two 
records, $4; sD-13, $2; sD-23, $2. 


Norman Corwin, Masterpieces of Lit- 
erature. Vol. 1, The Appreciation of 
Poetry (Auspices of Committee for Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English): 
Arnold—Dover Beach; Blake—The Ti- 
ger; Browning—Boot and Saddle; Burns 
—A Red, Red Rose; Byron—She Walks 
in Beauty; Cawein—Deserted; Coleridge 
—Kubla Khan; Crapsey—November 
Night; Cunningham—A Wet Sheet and 
a Flowing Sea; de la Mare—Silver; 
Emily Dickinson—The Railway Train; 
Frost—The Runaway; Hardy—In Time 
of “The Breaking of Nations”; Kipling 
—Boots; Lanier—Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee; Lindsay—From the Santa Fe 
Trail; Lovelace—To Althea, From Pris- 
on; Masefield—Sea Fever; Markham— 
The Man with the Hoe; McCrae—In 
Flanders Fields; Milton—On His Blind- 
ness; Reese—The Lark; Sandburg—The 
Fog, Lost; Shelley—Ozymandias; Suck- 
ling—Encouragements to a Lover; ‘Ten- 
nyson—Crossing the Bar; Whitman— 
When I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer. 
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Linguaphone CLE5, six 10”, manual, 
$3.50. 

L. E. Armstrong, Shelley-Ode to the 
West Wind; Wordsworth—The Daffo- 
dils, Westminster Bridge; Keats—Intro- 
duction to Endymion. Linguaphone 
REP25,30, two 10”, each $2.50. 

Harry Morgan Ayres, Beowulf—Ex- 
tracts, with continuity and comment. 
Chaucer—Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales; First 40 lines of the Prologue and 
part of the Nun’s Priest's Tale. Ex- 
planation of Chaucerian pronunciation 
on the reverse side. Linguaphone NCS, 
two 10”, each $1.50. 

Lowell Cartright, Arnold—Dover 
Beach; Poe—Annabelle Lee; Browning 
—Evelyn Hope; E. B. Browning—Son- 
nets from the Portuguese. E. B. Brown- 
ing—A Denial; Longfellow—The Day 
is Done. Carleton—Out of the Old 
House, Nancy. Hood—The Bridge of 
Sighs; Wordsworth—The Perfect Wo- 
man. ‘Tennyson—The Charge of the 
Light Brigade; Whittier—Barbara Frit- 
chie. Linguaphone BR (in above order) 
101,2,3,6,4,5, 10”, two sides, each $1, set 
$6.50. 

Lynn Fontanne, The White Cliffs of 
Dover—Alice Duerr Miller. Musical 
settings by Frank Black of NBC. Lin- 
guaphone VM775, three 12”, $3.50. 

J. R. Firth, Byron—Apostrophe to 
the Ocean; Childe Harold, Canto IV, 
178-94. Leigh Hunt—Abou Ben Ad- 
hem; Thomas Hood—I Remember; 
Tennyson—The Charge of the Light 
Brigade. Linguaphone REP26,29, two 
10”, each $2.50. 

Cannon Fleming, Poe—The Bells. First 
four verses. Linguaphone HMV, one 
10”, $2.50. 

, Tennyson—The Charge of 
the Light Brigade. With Baroness 
Orczy—Scene from ‘The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel,” read by Julia Neilson and Fred 
Terry. Linguaphone HMVE160, one 


10”, $2.50. 


John Gielgud, Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
CXVI, Let me not to the marriage of 
true minds. . . . With Merchant of Ven- 
ice, As You Like It, Richard II, Ex- 
cerpts. Sonnet VIII, Shall I compare 
thee to a summer’s day? With Hamlet's 
speech and excerpt from Richard II. 
Linguaphone Album L12-28,29; 35,36, 
two 12”, each $4. 

Miriam Davenport Gow, The Legend 
Beautiful, Tales of a Wayside Inn; Poe 
—Annabel Lee; Bryant—To a Water- 
fowl; Emily Dickinson—Chartless. Lit- 
tle Jesus; Lines for a Drawing of Our 
Lady for the Night; Francis Thompson 
—To a Snowflake; Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins—Rosa Mystica. Halligan 511,518, 
two 12”, each $2. 

Marjorie Gullan, 1. Blake—Piping 
Down the Valleys Wild; Keats—Lines 
from Endymion; Wordsworth—Lines 
After Tea at Grasmere; Blake—Tiger, 
Tiger. 2. Keats—On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer; Shakespeare—Son- 
net CXVI; Wordsworth—The World is 
Too Much With Us; Milton—On His 
Blindness. 3. See Biblical Readings. 
4. The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, Lord 
Randal, Sir Patrick Spens. Halligan, 
each $1.58, set of four, $5.25. 

Edith Wynne Matthison, Two Son- 
nets of Shakespeare. With As You Like 
It, Il, I. Linguaphone DAG, one of 
nine 10”, each $2. 

P. J. O’Connor, Thompson—The 
Hound of Heaven. New York, one 10”, 
78 rpm, $3.15. 

Basil Rathbone, Great Themes in 
Poetry: Abou Ben Adhem—Leigh-Hunt; 
America—Lanier; The Arrow and the 
Song—Longfellow; Go Lovely Rose— 
Waller; God’s World—Millay; In Me- 
moriam (selection)—Tennyson; In Me- 
moriam—Stevenson; Invictus—Henley; 
Loveliest of Trees—Housman; My Own, 
My Native Land—Scott; Ode to the 
West Wind—Shelley; Ode on a Grecian 
Urn—Keats; Old Woman of the Roads 
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—Colum; On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer—Keats; On the Late Mas- 
sacre in Piedmont—Milton; Passionate 
Shepherd to His Love—Marlowe; Pros- 
pice—Browning; Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth—Clough; Sonnet— 
Rupert Brooke; Sonnet XLIII—Eliza- 
beth Browning; Sonnet XXIX—Shake- 
speare; Stupidity Street—Hodgson; To 
a Waterfowl—Bryant; To Thee Vir- 
ginia, To Make Much of Time—Her- 
rick; Travel—Millay; The Vagabond— 
Stevenson; The Waste Places—Stevens; 
The World is Too Much With Us— 
Wordsworth. Linguaphone Album CLE- 
11, six 10”, manual, $3.75. 

Paul Robeson, Ballad for Americans. 
John La Touche, Earl Robinson. Lin- 
guaphone Album VP20, two 10”, $2. 

N. Robinson, Chaucer—Selections 
from the Debate of the Body and Soul 
and from the Pardoner’s Tale, in Mid- 
dle English. Linguaphone H, one 12”, 
$e. 

David Ross, Burns—My Love is Like 
a Red Red Rose; Herbert—Virtue; Her- 
rick—To Virgins to Make Much of Time; 
Keats—La Belle Dame Sans Merci; 
Lovelace—To Lucasta on Going to the 
Wars; Marlowe—The Passionate Shep- 
herd to His Love; Raleigh—The Nym- 
ph’s Reply; Shakespeare—Under the 
Greenwood Tree, Who is Sylvia, Tell 
me Where is Fancy Bred, Blow, blow 
thou Winter Wind; Shelley—Indian 
Serenade; Sidney—The Bargain; Suck- 
ling—Why So Pale and Wan; Waller— 
The Girdle; Wordsworth—My Heart 
Leaps Up. Linguaphone Album MC, 
two 10”, $2.50. 

Cornelia Otis Skinner, Addison—The 
Spacious Firmament; Blake—The Pi- 
per, The Tiger; Brooke—The Soldier; 
Robert Browning—Meeting at Night; 
Elizabeth Browning—A Musical Instru- 
ment; Byron—We'll Go No More A- 
Roving; Drayton—The Parting; Frost 
—The Runaway; Keats—Ode on a 
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Grecian Urn; Lyly—Cards and Kisses; 
Masefield—Sea Fever; Milton—On His 
Blindness; Patmore—The Toys; Rosset- 
ti—Up Hill; Sandburg—Grass; Shake- 
peare—Two Sonnets, Full Fathom Five; 
Shelley—Night; Tennyson—Crossing the 
Bar; Wordsworth—The Solitary Reap- 
er, The World. Linguaphone Album, 
VM810 (18111-18113), three 12”, text, 
$3.50. 

Robert Speaight, William Blake— 
Hear the Voice; Love’s Secret; From 
The Everlasting Gospel. With Words- 
worth—Sonnets, England 1802.  Lin- 
guaphone HL1008, one 12”, $2.. 

, John Donne—From “Divine 
Poems,” Batter My Heart; Three-Per- 
soned God; A Hymn to Christ at the 
Author’s Last Going into Germany; A 
Hymn to God the Father; The Good 
Morrow; Song; The Relique. Lingua- 
phone HL 1004, one 12”, $2. 

, Gerard Manley Hopkins— 
God’s Grandeur; Busley Poplars; Spring 
and Fall; Pied Beauty; Felix Randal; 
I Wake and Feel the Fall of Dark, Not 
Day; The Windhover. Linguaphone 
HLioo0o0, one 12”, $2. 

, John Keats—To Autumn; 
Ode to Melancholy; Ode to Psyche. 
Linguaphone HL1006, one 12”, $2. 

, Henry King—Exequy on His 
Wife. With George Herbert—Peace, 
Discipline, Love. Linguaphone HL1o10, 
one 12”, $2. 

, Shakespeare—Henry V. Pro- 
logue to Act IV; Sonnet CXXXIX, The 
Expense of Spirit in a Waste of Shame; 
Henry V, Prologue to Act III; Sonnet 
CVII, Not Mine Own Fears, not the 
Prophetic Soul. Linguaphone HL1002, 
one 12”, $2. 

, William Butler Yeats—From 
“Collected Poems”: In Memory of Eva 
Gore-Booth and Con  Markiewicz, 
Death, Coole Bark, 1929; Sailing to 
Byzantium, Song from a Play, Vacilla- 
tion III, IV. Among the best of the 
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Speaight Recordings. Harvard Lio1g, 
13, one 12”, $2.10. 

Ion Swanley, Gray’s Elegy. Lingua- 
phone CLDX594, one 12”, $2.50. 

Charles Tennyson, - Reading his 
Grandfather’s Poems: Northern Farmer, 
New Style; Break, Break, Break; Lance- 
lot and Guinevere. Linguaphone CF, 
one 12”, $2. J 

Clifford Turner, Blake—The Tiger; 
Browning—Prospice; Keats—To Sleep; 
Milton—Samson Agonistes; Shakespeare 
—When to the Sessions of the Sweet 
Silent Thought; Shelley—Ozymandias; 
Tennyson—Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal; Wordsworth—Westminster Bridge. 
Linguaphone. HMVB3151,2, two 10”, 
$5. 

Lewis Waller, ‘TYennyson—The Charge 
of the Light Brigade. With Shakespeare 
—Henry V at Harfleur. Linguaphone 
HMVE164, one 12”, $3. 

Ida C. Ward, Stevenson—The Land 
of Counterpane; From a Railway Car- 
riage; My Bed is Like a Boat; Bed in 
Summer; Windy Nights. Linguaphone 
REP 28, one 10”, $2.50. 

_H. C. Wyle, Beowulf—Aelfric’s Life 
of King Edmund. Anglo-Saxon English. 
Linguaphone L-11, 1,2, one 12”, $4. 


Chaucer—Canterbury ‘Tales, 
Prologue, The Prioress’s Tale. Middle 
English. Linguaphone H, one 12”, $4. 


, Pope—Epistle to Robert Har- 
ley, Earl of Oxford. With Congreve— 
The Way of the World. Early 18th 
Century English. Linguaphone H, one 
12”, $2. 


On the Speaking of Poetry 


Speech, Poetry and Drama, Professor 
James Shelley, Canterbury College Uni- 
versity of New Zealand. Fact and Feel- 
ing, The Music of Words, Word Paint- 
ing, Picture Poems, Metre and Sound 
Rhythm, Rhythm and Expression, Time 


and Dramatic Rhythm, The Place of 
the Voice in Literary Appreciation, 
Spoken Interpretation of Poetry, Con- 
structive Imagination, Metrical Struc- 
ture of Poetry, The Perfect Round. Lin- 
guaphone Album L13, six 12”, text- 
book, $9.50. 


Juvenile 


Browning, The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin. Ingrid Bergman. Music by Victor 
Young. Decca Album DA450, two 10”, 
booklet, $2.85. 

The Koralites, Stories in Rhythm, 
Choral Dramatizations. The King’s 
Breakfast; Christopher Robin; Father 
William; A Dillar, A Dollar; Jaber- 
wocky; Daniel; Little Billee; Hickory 
Dickory Dock; The Frog; Mary Had a 
Little Lamb; Old King Cole. Lingua- 
phone VBCgq, three 10”, $1.05. 

Longfellow, Children’s Hour. Don- 
ald Crisp. Decca A434, three 10”, $3.15. 

Milne, Winnie the Pooh Builds a 
House. Craig McDonnel, piano accom- 
paniment by Helen Meyers. Lingua- 
phone VBCig, three 10”, $1.05. 

, Winnie the Pooh and Chris- 
topher Robin. Songs and Stories. H. 
Fraser Simson. Linguaphone D1389,91, 
three 10”, $1.05. 

, More Winnie the Pooh and 
Christopher Robin. Linguaphone D1447- 
g, three 10”, $1.05. 


Stevenson, A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Frank Luther, reading to his musical 
score on Novachord. Linguaphone 
D3147-9, three 10”, $1.05. 
, A Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Sung by Madge Marky, piano accom- 
paniment Helen Meyers. Linguaphone 
VBC18, three 10”, $1.05. 


Uncle Mac, Nursery Rhymes, Uncle 
Mac and Children’s Chorus with Orch- 
estra. Linguaphone VBC11, three 10”, 
$1.05. 
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LITERATURE 


Boston College of Expressional Arts. 
Dramatizations from Old ‘Testament. 
Written under direction of Conrad 
Jameson. Interpreted by John Louis 
Bonn, Charles Costello, Miriam Daven- 
port Gow, with the assistance of students 
of dramatic art. Adam and Eve—by 
John S. Ryan, Album 403 (with 2 
others) ; Christmas Story—From Choric 
Drama Joyful Mystery by John Louis 
Bonn,Dramatized by Boston College 
School of Expressional Arts. Halligan 
401, one 10”, $1.32. David—By George 
Herman, Album 409 (with 2 others) ; 
Isaiah—by Joseph P. O'Neill, Album 
415 (with 2 others); Jeremiah—by 
Joseph P. O'Neill, Album 415 (with 2 
others) ; Jonah—by Joseph P. O'Neill, 
Album 415 (with 2 others) ; Moses—by 
Joseph P. O'Neill, Album 403 (with 2 
others) ; Noah—by Joseph P. O'Neill, 
Album 403 (with 2 others); Saul—by 
Joseph P. O'Neill, Album 409 (with 2 
others) ; Solomon—by Celeste Lucid, Al- 
bum 409 (with 2 others.) Halligan, each 
album three 10”, $3.99. 

William Jennings Bryan, Lord’s Pray- 
er; Twenty-third Psalm, Linguaphone 
GEN-XIII, one 10”, $2. 

J. Hutchinson Cockburn, Isaiah XL, 
Luke XI, The Prodigal Son, Charity, 
Harvard B1002,5. 

Charles Townsend Copeland, Emeri- 
tus Professor of Rhetoric at Harvard 
University. Prepared under the Super- 
vision of Professor F. G. Packard, Jr. 
Revelation VI, VII. Harvard Buiovo,1, 
one 12”, $2. 

Miriam Davenport Gow, Director of 
Verse Speaking Choir. The Nativity: 


Luke I, II, dramatized with organ and 


Christmas Carols. Halligan 1032, one 
12”, $1.84. 

The Parables of Mercy. 
Christ’s love for the wanderer as told 
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by St. Luke. Christ’s Farewell Address. 
“His Last Discourses” to His Apostles 
as told in the Gospel of St. John. Hal- 
ligan, 1044. 

Marjorie Gullan, The Death of Ab- 
solom; I Corinthians, XIII. Halligan, 
one of set “Prose and Poems,” $1.58. 

Walter Hampden, The Prodigal Son. 
With Frost’s “Mending Wall” read by 
Cecil Yapp. Linguaphone DAG, one 
10”, $2. 

A. Winfield Hoeny, The Prodigal 
Son. With the Death of Judas. Lingua- 
phone DAG, one 10”, $2. 

Jacob and Esau. 15 minutes. With 
“Jacob and Rachel.” New York, one 16”, 
3315 rpm, $4.65. 

A. Lloyd James, Professor of Phonet- 
ics, London University, Editor of Bible 
Readings. Prepared with collaboration 
of Religious Advisory Committee Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Commission. Charity 
—I Corinthians XII, 27-31, XIII; Com- 
fort Ye My People—Isaiah XL; Counsel 
to Youth—Ecclesiastes XI, XII, 1-8; 
Elijah and the Prophets of Baal—I 
Kings XVIII, 22-39; Faith—Hebrews 
XI, 1-10,132-40, XH, 1-2; Ho, Everyone 
That Thirsteth—Isaiah LV 1-5; Psalm 
139—To the Chief Musician; The Prod- 
igal Son—Luke XV, 11-32; The Resur- 
rection—I Corinthians XV, 35-38; The 
Sweet Singer of Israel, II Samuel I, 17- 
27; Wisdom—Job XXVIII. Simple and 
dignified. Good diction. Linguaphone 
Album L24, five 10”, text, $15. 

Charles Laughton, David and Goliath, 
Fiery Furnace, Garden of Eden, Noah’s 
Ark. Decca (Distributed by ANTA), 
four, each $2.10. 

Song of Songs, Orson Welles. Decca 
(Distributed by ANTA), one 12”, un- 
breakable, $2.10. 


STORIES 
Alice in Wonderland, Carroll. Ginger 
Rogers. Adaptation George Wells, music 
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Victor Young. Decca DAg76, three 10”, 


$3.85. 
Awful Fate of Melpomenus Jones, 
Leacock. Grades 7-10. Linguaphone 


$D27, one 12”, $2. 

The Cask of Amontillado, Poe—Syd- 
ney Greenstreet. Decca (Distributed by 
ANTA), two 10”, $2.85. 

A Christmas Carol, Dickens. Ronald 

Coleman—‘‘Scrooge” Linguaphone Al- 
bum Dego, three 12”, $3.50. 
Basil Rathbone as Scrooge. 
Linguaphone Album CLMMM5:21, 
three 12”, $3.50. 
. Bransby Williams. With oth- 
er readings. Linguaphone C347,8; C- 
4836, three 12”, $7.50. 

A Christmas Gift, The Story of the 
Juggler of Our Lady, old French folk 
tale. John Nesbit, Narrator, with Choir. 
Decca A357, DA357, two 10”, $2.36. 

Cinderella, Alice Duerr Miller. Verse 
dramatization. Edna Best. Decca DA- 
391, three 10”, $3.85. 

The Count of Monte Cristo, Dumas. 
Herbert Marshall. Decca A337, $4.85. 

Finnigan’s Wake, James Joyce. Ex- 
cerpt, Anna Livia Plurabelle. Read by 
Joyce. Linguaphone, one 12”, $10. 

The Happy Prince, Oscar Wilde. 
Bing Crosby, Orson Welles. Decca DA- 
420, one 12”, $2.50. 


House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne. 
Excerpts: Studiodisc, English Literature 
Series—Grades 11,12. Linguaphone 
$D16, two 12”, $4. 

A Humorous Story. Recorded by 
Thomas A. Edison, 1906. Eulogistic 
introduction by W. H. Miller. From 
“Stories from History.” New York, 12”, 
78 rpm, $e. 

Ivanhoe, Scott. Excerpts: Studiodisc 
English Literature Series. Linguaphone 
SDe23, one 12”, $2. 

Little Orphan Annie and Out to Old 
Aunt Mary’s. Recorded by James Whit- 
comb Riley. 1910. New York, Voices 
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from History Series, 12”, 1 s., 78 rpm, 
$2. 

A Leak in the Dyke, Carey. Studio- 
disc English Literature Series, Grades 
7,8. Linguaphone SDe2, one 12”, $2. 

The Littlest Angel, Tazewell. Loretta 
Young. Decca DAggg, $2.75. 

Lost Horizon, James Hilton. Ronald 
Coleman. Decca DAgqog, three 12”, 
$3.85. 

The Man Without a Country, Hale. 
Condensed. Grades 7,8. Linguaphone 
SD1, two 12”, $4. 

My Financial Career, Leacock, Grades 
7-10. Linguaphone SD26, one 12”, $2. 

Mill on the Floss, Eliot. Extracts. 
L. E. Armstrong. Linguaphone REP31, 
one 10”, $2.50. 

Moby Dick, Melville. Dramatized 
condensation (36 min.), Charles Laugh- 
ton and cast. Musical script, Victor 
Young. New York, four 12”, 78 rpm, 
$5.09. 

Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas, Dickens. 
Charles Laughton. Decca DAg379, two 
12” $2.85. 

Patrick Henry, The Frigate’s Keel. 
Clifton Fadiman. Decca (Distributed by 
ANTA), three 10”, $3.11. 

Peter and the Wolf. Prokofieff. Frank 
Luther, Symphony Orchestra. Decca 
Aigo, DA1g0, two 12”, $3.85. 

Rip Van Winkle, Irving. Walter Hus- 
ton. Decca, DA432, two 12”, $2.50. 

Robin Hood. Condensed version (36 
min.) Basil Rathbone, supporting cast. 
New York, four 12”, 78 rpm, $5.09. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel, Baroness 
Orczy. Scene, Julia Neilson and Fred 
Terry. Linguaphone HMVEi60, one 
10”, $2.50. 

The Selfish Giant, Wilde. Frederic 
March. Decca DAg8g, one 10”, $2. 

Silas Marner, Eliot. Excerpts. Grades 
10-12, Linguaphone SD17, one 12”, $2. 

The Small One. Bing Crosby, Decca, 
two 10”, $2.85. 
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The Snow Goose, Gallico. Herbert 
Marshall. Decca DAg86, three 12”, 
$3.85. 


A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. Ex- 
cerpts. Grades 11, 12. Linguaphone 
SDis5, two 12”, $4. 

Tales of the Olympian Gods, based 


on Bulfinch’s “The Age of Fable.” 


Ronald Colman. Decca DA475, three 
10”, $3.50. 

Treasure Island, Stevenson. Excerpts. 
Grades 8, 9. Linguaphone SD25, two 
12”, $4. 

Trilby, Du Maurier. Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. Linguaphone HMVE- 
162, one 10”, $2.50. 

JUVENILE 

Abraham Hall Stories, John TVhirza. 
Musical Accompaniment by Mario Al- 
tieri. A Christmas Fantasie, Captain 
Kidd’s Cats, How the Man in the Moon 
Lost His Face, The Adventures of Bub- 
ble and Squeak. Linguaphone CJ. Each 
story, three 10”, illust. text, $2.50. 

Alice in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll. 
Adapted by Frank Luther. Song and 
story with instrumental accompaniment. 
1, 2—Introduction, How Doth the Lit- 
tle Crocodile, You are Old Father Will- 
iam, Speak Roughly to Your Little Boy. 
3, 4—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Bat, 
Jabberwocky, Fury Said to a Mouse, 
Will You Walk a Little Faster. 5, 6— 
"Tis the Voice of the Lobster, Beautiful 
Soup, Queen of Hearts, They Told Me. 
Linguaphone Dg668, three 10”, $1.05. 

Bible Stories for Children. Favorite 
Stories from the Old Testament, a- 
dapted by Frank Luther. Linguaphone 
Dgi820, three 10”, $1.05. 

Babar Stories. Adapted from the “Ba- 
bar” books of Jean de Brunhoff by 
Frank Luther. Babar the King, Story 
of Babar, Travels of Babar (each in 
2 parts). Linguaphone Dgg79, three 
10”, $1.05. 


More Babar Stories. Babar and Fa- 
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ther Christmas, Babar and His Child- 


ren, Zephir’s Holidays. Linguaphone 
D3547-9, three 10”, $1.05. 
C. G. Hall Stories. Dramatizations 


with sound effects. America Grows Up, 
The Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere’s 
Ride, The Liberty Bell. Linguaphone 
VBCig, three 10”, $1.05. 

Fairy Tales. Children’s stories, with 
sound effects and celeste. 1, 2—Cin- 
derella, Sleeping Beauty, Little Red 
Riding Hood; 3, 4—The Ugly Duck- 
ling, Jack and the Bean Stalk, The 
Three Bears, Ant and the Grasshopper; 
5, 6—Three Little Pigs, Tortoise and 
the Hare, Fox and the Grapes, Elves 
and the Shoemaker, Little Red Hen. 
Linguaphone Ds5go-2, three 10”, $1.05. 

Georgine Faulkner Stories. Chicken 
Little—Jacobs; Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears—Southey. Linguaphone V35853, 
one 12”, $.75. 

. The Little Red Hen; Three 


Billy Goats Gruff—Jacobs. Lingua- 
phone V20974, one 10”, $.75. 
Hans Christian Anderson. The Em- 


peror’s New Clothes; The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier. Told by Paul Leyssac with 
sound effects. Linguaphone VBCio, 
three 10”, $1.05. 

Hansel and Gretel, and The Sleeping 
Beauty. Told by the “Singing Lady,” 
Irene Wicker. Linguaphone D1 409-11, 
three 10”, $1.05. 

Holidays, in song and story. Ar- 
ranged by Frank Luther, with instru- 
mental accompaniment. 1, 2—Happy 
New Year, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Va- 
lentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday; 
3, 4—St. Patrick’s Day, Decoration Day, 
Independence Day; 5, 6—Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ 
mas. Linguaphone Dg63-5, three 16”, 
$1.05. 

Minnie The Tired Trolley Car, Busy- 
body Brothers. Linguaphone D3550-2, 
three 10”, $1.05. 
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Music Fairy Stories, written and per- 

formed by Yvonne Ravell, the “Singing 
Story Lady.” Little Black Sambo, The 
Ginger Bread Boy, The Wee Wee Wo- 
man, Three Billy Goats Gruff. Lingua- 
phone C, each story, two 16”, $1.50. 
. Clever Elsie, Sleeping Beauty, 
The Little Fig Tree, The Night Before 
Christmas. Linguaphone C, each story, 
two 10”, $1. 

Paul Wing Stories. With orchestra 

and sound effects. Little Black Sambo’s 
Jungle Band. Linguaphone VBC17, 
three 10”, $1.05. 
Little Black Sambo, Little 
Black Sambo and the Monkey People. 
Linguaphone VBC6, three 10”, $1.05. 
Elephant’s -Child—Kipling. 
Story of Ferdinand and Wee Gillis— 
Munro Leaf. Linguaphone VBC15,6, 
three 10”, each, $.35. 

Reg’lar Fellars at the Circus, Irvin 
Graham. Dramatization with songs and 
sound effects. Linguaphone VBCg2o0, 
three 10”, $1.05. 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
Complete musical score from the Walt 
Disney Production. Arranged and Pro- 
duced by Frank Luther. Linguaphone 
D1700-2, three 10”, $1.05. 

Star of Bethlehem. Story of the First 
Christmas with Carols. Narrator, cho- 
rus, organ. Linguaphone VBC22, three 
10”, $1.05. 

The Story Book, written and recorded 
by Vernon Crane. Great Surprise of 
Spring; Cherub the Chick; Edward, the 
Dignified Monkey; Herman the Littlest 
Locomotive; Jasper Just as You Please; 
Mike the Tough Little Tug-Boat; Sugar 
Cookie Flats; The Rollicking Roller 
Skates; The Wrong Paw _ Rabbit; 


Things That Fly. Linguaphone C-J. 
Each story two 10”, ill. $1.50. 

Tinkle Tonkle Town, Alice Remeen. 
Dramatization with songs. Linguaphone 
VBCa21, three 10”, $1.05. 


Uncle Ned. Narratives and Songs. 
The Lion and the Mouse; The Hare 
and the Tortoise; Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod; Humpty-Dumpty; The Boy Who 
Cried Wolf; The Fox and the Grapes. 
Linguaphone VBC13, three 10”, $1.05. 


IV. Radio Transcriptions 
BIoGRAPHY 

Jane Addams of Hull House, Caval- 
cade of America. 25 min., New York, 
three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 
rpm, $3.75. 

Susan B. Anthony, Cavalcade of A- 
merica. 25 min. New York, three 12”, 
78 rpm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

Benedict Arnold, Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica. 25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 
ipm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

John Brown, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75; one 16”, 331%, $3.75. 

Madame Curie, Dramatization. Life 
and work of Mme. and Pierre Curie. 
go min. New York, one 16”, 3314 rpm, 
$7.50. 

Distinguished Americans, Dramatiza- 
tions. Dividing a Continent—The Pan- 
ama Canal and Goethals; Doctor Eliza- 
beth—An Original “Career Girl,” Eliza- 
beth Blackwell; Splendid Legend— 
Mark Twain; The Bird Man—Audu- 
bon; The Outrageous ‘Toy—Alexander 
Graham Bell. Training, 16”, 3314 rpm, 
each $10. 

John Fitch, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, two 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75; one 16”, 334% rpm, $3.75. 

Dr. Franklin Goes to Court, Caval- 
cade of America. 25 min. New York, 
three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 
rpm, $3.75. 

Nancy Hanks, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. Three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75.; 
one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

Thomas Hardy. Sir Edmund Gosse. 
1. His position at his death as the Head 
of British Letters; 2. His spiritual res- 
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ignation mistaken for pessimism; 3. ‘The 
novels and lyrical poems; 4. Spokesman 
of Wessex and personal character. Lin- 
guaphone IES, two 12”, $12. 

Patrick Henry. Studiodiscs. Script, 
Marquis James. 14 min. New York, 
two 12”, 78 rpm, $5. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poet—Caval- 
cade of America. 25 min. New York, 
three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 
rpm, $3.75. 

Sam Houston, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$7.75; one 16”, 331% rpm, $3.75. 

Young Andy Jackson, Cavalcade of A- 
merica. 25 min. New York, three 12”, 
78 rpm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

Francis Scott Key, Cavalcade of A- 
merica. 25 min. New York, three 12”, 
78 rpm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

Abraham Lincoln, Cavalcade of A- 
merica. 25 min. New York, three 12”, 
78 rpm, $4.75; one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

Robert E. Lee, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75; one 16”, 331 rpm, $3.75. 

Wolfgang Mozart. Episodes in his 
life and Piano. Sonata A Major, Cradle 
Song. 15 min. New York, one 16”, 3314 
rpm, $4.65. 

Thomas Paine, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75; one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

Walter Reed, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75; one 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75. 

Paul Revere. Studiodisc. 15 min. New 
York, two 12”, 78 rpm, $5. 

Franz Schubert, Lives of Great Com- 
posers. 15 min. Episodes in the life of 
Schubert; Serenade and first movement 
of Unfinished Symphony introduced. 
New York, 16”, 3314 rpm, $4.65. 

Count Leo Tolstoi. For Every Day, 
thoughts from the book. Linguaphone 
HMVE158, 10”, $2.50. 

Walpole, Some Famous English Letter 
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Writers. M. Winifred Hughes. 1. Life 
and Character of Walpole; 2. Walpole’s 
Treatment of Contemporary Events; 3. 
Power and Variety of Description and 
Narrative Passages; 4. Characterization 
and Anecdote in Letters. Linguaphone 
IES, two 12”, $6. 

Walt Whitman, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, 16”, 3314 rpm, 
$3.75; three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 
History 

Admiral Dewey at Manila. Lingua- 
phone CL36619, 10”, $.50. 

America Moves West, This is Amer- 
ica. 15 min. New York, 16”, 3314 rpm, 
$4.65. 

As a Man Thinketh, Cavalcade of 
America. Thomas Cooper’s struggle to 
maintain for Americans their right to 
free opinion. 25 min. New York, 16”, 
3314 rpm, $3.75; three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75. 

Americans All; Immigrants All. 24 
dramatic programs, created by U.S. 
Dept. of Interior. 2, Our English Heri- 
tage; 3, Our Hispanic Heritage; 4, 
Scotch-Irish, Scotch, and Welsh in the 
U.S.; 5, Winning Freedom; 6, The 
Negro in the U.S.; 7, French-Speaking 
People and The Netherlands in the 
U.S.; 8, Irish in the U.S.; 10, Germans 
in the U.S.; 11, Scandinavians; 12, Clos- 
ing Frontiers; 13, Jews in the U.S.; 14, 
Slavs in the U.S., Part I; 15, Slavs in 
the U.S., Part II; 16, Orientals in the 
U.S.; 17, Italians in the U.S.; 18, Near- 
Eastern People in the U.S.; 19, Other 
Groups; 20, Contributions in Industry; 
21, Contributions in Science; 22, Arts 
and Crafts; 23, Social Progress; 24, A 
New England Town; 25, An Industrial 
City; 26, Grand Finale. Linguaphone, 
each program, three 12”, $4.75. 

Betsy Ross Showing the First Flag, 
History Speaks. Linguaphone CL36630, 
10”, 5OC. 

Columbus and his Crew, History 
Speaks. Linguaphone CL36639, 10”, 50c. 
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Constitution of the United States, 
Cavalcade of America. 25 min. New 
York, 16”, 3314 rpm, $3.75; three 12”, 
78 rpm, $4.75. 

The Discovery of the North Pole, 
Voices from History. 4 min. Recorded 
by Adm. Robert Edwin Peary in 1909. 
New York, 12”, 78 rpm, $e. 

Drafting the Constitution. Studiodisc, 
prepared by Marquis James. 18 min. 
New York, two 12”, 78 rpm, $5. Also 
Linguaphone SD. 

The First Thanksgiving, History 
Speaks. Linguaphone CL36661, 10”, 50c. 

Growth of Democracy, ten-record 
series: 1, The Magna Carta, Beginnings 
of Parliament; 2, Freeing the Serfs, The 
Mayflower Compact; 3, The House of 


Burgesses, The Petition of Right; 4, 


The New England Town Meeting, Pub- 
lic Education Begins; 5, Penn and Re- 
ligious Liberty, Bacon’s Rebellion; 6, 
The Right of Habeas Corpus, The In- 
dictment of Slavery; 7, Locke on Human 
Rights, Freedom of the Press; 8, The 
Search and Seizure Issue, The Stamp 
Tax Proposal; 9, Stamp Tax Opposi- 
tion, The American Outlook; 10, The 
Declaration of Independence, The Con- 
stitution. One hour, 40 min. New York, 
ten 12” 78 rpm, set $25; each $2.75. 

The Lonesome Train. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Funeral Train; written and di- 
rected, Norman Corwin; narrator, Earl 
Robinson; ballad singer, Burl Ives. 27 
min. New York, three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.04. 

Pennsylvania, Keystone of Democra- 
cy. 52 dramatizations of Penn. history. 
36, Pennsylvania Theatre, and 37, Pio- 
neers in Radio. Penn. 16”, 3314 rpm; 
rental, 50c each, plus 25c¢ postage and 
insurance. 


The Sound of History, Then Came 
War. Events leading up to World War 
II. 25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 


rpm, $6.50. 


The Star Spangled Banner, History 
Speaks. Linguaphone CL36648, 10”, 
0c. 

Thanksgiving, This is America. 15 
min. New York, 16”, 3314 rpm, $4.65. 

Tisquantum, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, 16”, 3314 rpm, 
$3.75; three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

The Undefended Border, Cavalcade 
of America. 25 min. New York, 16”, 
3314 rpm, $3.75; three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75. 

Valley Forge, Cavalcade of America. 
25 min. New York, 16”, 3314 rpm, 
$3.75; three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 


SCIENCE 

Adventures in Research. 30 programs. 
15 min. each. 16”, 3314 rpm. 

Battle that Never Ends, Exploring 
the Unknown. Pests. 25 min. New 
York, three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

Cancer—Cause for Hope, Exploring 
the Unknown. 25 min. New York, 
three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

Eyes, Windows of the World, Explor- 
ing the Unknown. 25 min. New York, 
three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

The Flying Blowtorch, Exploring the 
Unknown. 25 min. New York, three 
12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

The Lie Detector, Exploring the Un- 
known. 25 min. New York, three 12”, 
78 rpm, $4.75. . 

Mystery of Spotted Death, Cavalcade 
of America. 25 min. New York, 16”, 
3314 rpm, $3.75; three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4.75. 

Plastics, Nature Gone Modern, Ex- 
ploring the Unknown. 25 min. New 
York, three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

Pneumonia, Exploring the Unknown. 
25 min. New York, three 12”, 78 rpm, 
$4-75- 

Red Death, Exploring he Unknown. 
25 min. New York, 16”, 331s rpm, 
$3.75; three 12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

What is the Atom?, Exploring the 
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Unknown. 25 min. New York, three 
12”, 78 rpm, $4.75. 

Women’s Place in Science, Voices 
from History. 4 min. Recorded by 
Amelia Earhart in 1936. New York, 


1-15, two 10”, $4. 


JUVENILE 

Musette Series, NBC Musical Radio 
Scripts. For Children 6-14. Adapter, 
Madge Tucker, “The Lady Next Door’; 
Our Barn narrated by Milton Cross. 
Cinderella; Gingerbread Boy; Little 
Black Sambo; Little Red Riding Hood; 
Molly Pitcher; Sleeping Beauty; in pre- 
paration: Benjamin Franklin; Poor 
Richard; George Washington. Lingua- 
phone NU, book and record, each $1.39. 
RADIO PRODUCTION 

Broadcast English, A Lloyd James, 
M.A., Secretary, BBC. Linguaphone 
1-15, two 10”, $4. 

Good Diction on the Radio, Vida 
Sutton. Linguaphone DAG, 10”, $2. 


V. Speech Sounds 
AMERICAN 

American Vowels, Dr. John S. Ken- 
yon. “Arthur the Rat” and other select- 
ed readings. Linguaphone NCS, 10”, 
$1.50. 

Pronunciphone Course, Prof. Ray E. 
Skinner. Aids in standard American 
pronunciation of troublesome words. 
Linguaphone Album L8, seven 10”, text, 
$9.50. 

Sounds of English, Prof. W. Cabell 
Greet, Barnard College, Columbia U., 
editor of American Speech. American 
speech sounds. Linguaphone L6, 10”, 
text, $3. 

So to Speak, Elizabeth Ferguson von 
Hesse. A course for developing power 
and personality through effective speech. 
Linguaphone L25, six 10”, text, man- 
ual, carrying case, $27.50. 


BRITISH 
Cardinal Vowels, Prof. Daniel Jones, 
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Univ. of London. Eight cardinal vowels 
chosen on a scientific basis to give the 
student a precise mental picture of their 
correct sound and quality. Linguaphone 
Lgo, 10”, brochure, $3. 

Handbook of English Intonation, 
L. E. Armstrong and Dr. Ida C. Ward. 
Strikingly clear and simple analysis of 
British intonation; illustrates in sound 
the important connection between in- 
tonation, stress, and rhythm; very useful 
to actors, singers, radio and_ public 
speakers. Linguaphone Album L109, three 
10”, text, $7.50. 

Phonetic Readings, Prof. Daniel 
Jones, Univ. Coll., London. Lingua- 
phone REP 76437, two 10”, phonetic 
transcription, each, $2.50. 

Sounds of English, A. Lloyd James, 
Reader in Phonetics, Univ. of London, 
advisor to BBC. Linguaphone L7, 10”, 
text, $3. 

Spoken English and Broken English, 
George Bernard Shaw. Linguaphone 
Album Lg, two 12”, text, $7.50. 

The Spoken Word Course. The 
Sounds of English, Set I. Daggett 101- 
104, each, $2. 

Talks on English Speech, A. Lloyd 
James, Univ. of London. Correct speech 
for actors, radio performers, announcers, 
business men, and public speakers; es- 
sential information about the formation 
of sounds in combination, levels of 
speech, standards of pronunciation, and 
the individual sounds of cultivated and 
effective speech. Linguaphone Album 
L4, five 10”, text, $15. 


Annotations and Evaluations of 
Shakespearean Recordings 


by Dr. R. C. Archibald 


From Guide to the Mary Mellish 
Archibald Memorial Library of Eng- 
lish and American Poetry and Drama, 
Harvard University Poetry Room, Sec- 


tion zo (Gramophone Records—non- 
musical) XVIII-36 to XVIII-48. 

Of some 285 Shakespearean gramo- 
phone records in the MMAML there 
are about 125 presenting in whole or in 
part 17 plays, and readings of eight of 
the Sonnets. The plays in question are, 
As You Like It, Cymbeline, Hamlet, 
Julius Caesar, King Henry IV, King 
Henry VIII, King Richard II, Macbeth, 
Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Othello, Romeo and_ Juliet, 
Taming of the Shrew, The Tempest, 
Twelfth Night, Winter’s Tale. 

Of the Sonnets No. 18 is read by 
John Gielgud, Edith W. Matthison, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Ida C. Ward; No. 
29 by Basil Rathbone, Matthison, and 
Skinner; No. 30 by Edith Evans, Clif- 
ford Turner, Speaight; and No. 116 by 
Maurice Evans and Gielgud. 

In the g records of As You Like It, 
the readers are Sir Ralph Kenneth 
Barnes (principal of the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art), John Gielgud, Edith 
W. Matthison. 

Among the Hamlet records are the 
following: Act II, Sc. 2, “O that this too 
solid flesh would melt,” by Henry Ain- 
ley and Maurice Evans; Act IV, sc. 4, 
“How all occasions do inform against 
me,” by Ainley, Evans, Gielgud; Act 
III, sc. 1, ““To be or not to be,” by Ain- 
ley, Barnes, Evans, Edward H. Sothern 
(1866-1933), Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree (1853-1917). 

There is also a sixth rendering of this 
last soliloquy (together with a few lines 
of “Speak the speech I pray you,” Act 
III, sc. 2) read by Professor Harry Mor- 
gan Ayres of Columbia University, to- 
gether with Portia’s speech from the 
Merchant of Venice, and a passage of 
Love’s Labour Lost, with a trace of 
Irish accent believed to have been great- 
ly characteristic of English speech in 
Shakespeare’s time. “Pronunciation of 
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Shakespeare’s Time” has been discussed 
by Sidney Lanier in Shakespeare and his 
Forerunners, part 1, New York, 1908, 
p- 271-324. See also Edward Muller, 
“Shakespeares Ausprache. Nach Alex- 
ander J. Ellis,” J.d.Sh.-Ges., V,8 (1873) 
p- 92-137, and O. Jesperson’s A Modern 
English Grammar, Heidelberg, part 1, 
1929, especially p. 318-355, on seven- 
teenth century vowel and consonant 
changes. 

In Chapter IL of this Guide, p. 4-5, 
there is a survey of records of English 
pronunciation through the centuries. 
One is of “Shakespeare in the original 
pronunciation,” and passages from As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night, King Rich- 
ard II, and The Tempest are spoken by 
Daniel Jones, professor of phonetics, 
and Eileen M. Evans, lecturer in pho- 
netics, both at University College, Lon- 
don. A valuable pamphlet accompan- 
ies the record. 


Sothern and Julia Marlowe (Mrs. 
Sothern) read a Brutus and Portia pas- 
sage in Act II of Julius Caesar; the 
Duke and Viola lines, Act II of Twelfth 
Night; the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet; passages from Taming of the 
Shrew, and Shylock’s speech, Casket 
scene, and Mercy speech Acts III and 
IV of Merchant of Venice, with inci- 
dental music, 

Marc Antony’s funeral oration on 
Caesar (III, 2) is read by Sothern, Henry 
Boynton (English actor and manager) , 
Baliol Holloway (English actor) De 
Wolf Hopper (American comedian), 
Otis Skinner, and by George Coulouris 
in a cut version (5 records) of Julius 
Caesar by Orson Welles (as Brutus), 
with members of the Mercury Theatre, 
and music by Marc Blitzstein. In a Il- 
record Mercury Theatre version of 


Julius Caesar Welles doubles in Antony 
and Cassius. 
Orson Welles, with members of the 
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Mercury Theatre produced also three 
other plays: Macbeth, (g records), Mer- 
chant of Venice (11 records), and 
Twelfth Night (10 records) with its 
especially interesting prologue (imagin. 
ary conversation between Shakespeare 
and his chief actor Richard Burbage) , 
epilogue (telling of different reactions 
to performances of the play), an aptly 
illustrated edition of the play, and a 
handbook for teachers. 

Macbeth, with Maurice Evans and 
Judith Anderson (Australian actress) 
in the leading roles is a notable produc- 
tion (of excerpts), far surpassing that 
of the Mercury Theatre. 

There are also Macbeth scenes read 
by Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike (Mrs. Casson), by the English 
actor-manager Cyril Maude, by the Eng- 
lish actress Flora Robson, and by Philip 
Huston. 

Excellent readings from Richard II, 
‘on 5 records, are given by Maurice 
Evans, assisted by Abraham Sofaer and 
Company. 

An historic record of much interest is 
that of Dame Ellen Terry (1847-1933) 
reading the Mercy Speech of Merchant 
of Venice (Act IV, Sc. 1). There is also 
a record of the American actress Ada 
Rehan (1860-1916) reading “Why sir I 
trust I may have leave to speak,” Tam- 
ing of the Shrew (Act IV, Sc. 3.) 

There are also readings from As You 
Like It, Julius Caesar, and Merchant of 
Venice, by James Shelley in connection 
with his very interesting speech, Poetry 
and Drama: A New Approach to Liter- 
ary Appreciation for Schools, Colleges, 
and Drama Groups, New York, 1932. 
An English verse-speaking choir at 
Nevill House (Eastbourne) speaks 
Puck’s ‘““Now the hungry lion roars” (Act 
V, sc. 1, 1-378 plus) of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. On p. 2 of this same 
Chapter II of this Guide, is a descrip- 
tion of the 12 records issued by the 
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British Drama League, and exhibiting 
samples of dialects by 24 speakers from 
24 different parts of Great Britain. One 
of the three pieces on Record 3B, in 
Oxfordshire dialect, spoken by F. H. 
Grisewood, is the speech of the Old 
Shepherd (Not Autolycus, as incorrect- 
ly stated on the record and in the 
album), Act III, sc. 3, 61-78 of The 
Winter's Tale. 


In the International Educational So- 
ciety series, Lecture 4 (2 records) is a 
Shakespeare recital by Sir Johnston For- 
bes-Robertson (1853-1937) English art 
critic, journalist, actor; there are render- 
ings of extracts from Richard II, Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Henry VIII. 


But the most elaborate Shakespeare 
recording is that of Othello (17 records) 
practically complete. The slight omis- 
sions are: Act II, beginning of scene I, 
all of the short second scene and the 
first few lines of scene 3; Act III, the 
short and unimportant scenes 1 and 2, 
and the beginning of scene 3. In Act 
V, 1, minor cuts are made in many 
speeches, but never important material. 
The play is given straight without any 
narration or scene setting as in Orson 
Welles’ Mercury Theatre Records. The 
four principal characters in the cast are: 
Othello, Paul Robeson; Iago, Jose Fer- 
rar; Desdemona, Uta Hagen; Emilia, 
Edith King. The voice of Ferrar is 
most successful. His Iago is a genuine 
dramatic character. There is certainly 
more poetry and feeling in the lines 
than Paul Robeson finds even though 
his Othello is great. In Uta Hagen’s 
Desdemona her innocence and woman- 
liness are most effectively portrayed. 


In Theatre Arts, V. 24, June, 1940 
Harry Thornton Moore has an article 
Shakespeare on Records, which discus- 
ses records (all but three of which are 
in the MMAML) of 14 actors and act- 
resses. We quote these descriptions in 
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extenso (adding at one place an ac- 
count of Evans-Anderson records which 
appeared in 1942) as follows: 


Henry Ainley is a clear-thinking Brit- 
ish actor whom many Americans may 
recall as Rosalind’s father in the Elisa- 
beth Bergner-Laurence Olivier As You 
Like It. Ainley recites three of Hamlet's 
soliloquies and one of Hamlet’s speeches 
to his mother from the Closet Scene on 
two records (Victor 4248-go10) “To be 
or not to be,’ the Hecuba Speech, ‘How 
all occasions do inform against me,’ and 
‘Look here upon this picture and on 
this.’ Ainley’s is the only recording yet 
made of this last passage. It is unfort- 
unate in one sense that Ainley chose 
Hamlet speeches for his efforts: while 
he played the part on the stage with a 
certain amount of success in the all-star 
revival only ten years ago, he sounds 
far too mature for the young prince, al- 
though his diction is admirable. Ainley 
delivers the Hamlet passages without 
emotion; he apparently chose to speak 
them as a man reading a play aloud in 
a parlor rather than as an actor per- 
forming on the stage. 


John Barrymore—This record (Victor 
6827, 12”) preserves two speeches from 
John Barrymore's stage successes of 
twenty years ago, King Richard III and 
Hamlet. Barrymore’s Hamlet is remem- 
bered as one of the most picturesque in- 
terpretations of the role in our time, 
with the cutting profile, the flowing- 
water gestures, the black-clad athletic 
body seemingly bruising itself on Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones’ prevailing steps. But 
those who saw Barrymore’s Hamlet will 
remember that it was not merely a 
triumph of pantomime and decor; it 
seemed vocally effective too. Not until 
the reminiscent spectator listens to this 
record will he realize how greatly face, 
movement, costume, and setting helped 
Barrymore. When he depends upon 


voice alone, Barrymore’s Hamlet seems 
to be more bravura than valid, inte- 
grated interpretation. The Hamlet 
selection he gives, the Hecuba speech, 
frequently bursts out of control. The 
sustained scream of the ‘vengeance’ line 
is notably bad. Many of the lines are 
badly chewed or spit out, others are 
misread or mispronounced. But it is 
only fair to let Barrymore redeem him- 
self as he can: turn the record over for 
the speech of Gloucester from King 
Henry VI, Part III. This passage was 
included in Barrymore’s King Richard 
IIT, and he does it excellently. It is 
crude, early Shakespeare but it has some- 
thing of essential characterization under 
its melodrama: Barrymore’s evil chuck- 
les, his spitting, his hoarse whispering, 
his screams, are not out of place here, 
and this side of the record may be noted 
as highly successful. 


Maurice Evans—Hamlet has provided 
actors with the greatest number of re- 
corded selections: Maurice Evans has 
excerpted the four ‘great’ soliloquies 
from his famous full-length production 
of Hamlet for a two-record album (Co- 
lumbia Masterworks Set 340, 2 12”, 
records.) Evans, who is perhaps more 
a cantor than an actor, is helped rather 
than hindered by being reduced to vocal 
effects alone, for his vocal presence is 
more imposing than his physical per- 
sonality. And while his Hamlet records 
are inferior to those he made of King 
Richard IT, they are nevertheless among 
the most important Shakespeare record- 
ings. They have the effect of solos rath- 
er than organic parts of a play. Some 
Americans, used to bronze-lunged Shake- 
spearean actors, find Evans’ voice too 
high-pitched, as they found Moissi’s; 
this is a matter of individual preference, 
though it must be stated that part of 
Evans’ effectiveness is due to these high 
tones, for he has achieved his greatest 
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successes with two hysteric characters. 
Evans’ two best soliloquies are the first 
and the fourth “O that this too, too 
sullied flesh would melt’ (it will be ob- 
served that he uses ‘sullied’ for ‘solid’ as 
suggested by the scholar, Dover Wil- 
son) and ‘How all occasions do inform 
against me.’ He sounds very much the 
disgruntled prince at the outset of the 
tragedy, with ‘sullied’ flesh, but the 
Hecuba Speech and the “To be or not 
to be’ soliloquy do not illumine the mid- 
dle reaches of the play. It is all song, 
sometimes purely on the surface. The 
lines beginning ‘The spirit that I have 
seen may be the devil’ are not read with 
the haunted feeling that should rise 
from them. Some of the readings may 
be challenged on_ purely technical 
grounds; the phrase ‘distraction in’s 
aspect,’ Mr. Evans abbreviates to ‘dis- 
traction’s aspect,’ although there is no 
textual justification for this in any reli- 
able edition. The “To be or not to be’ 
passage is not made a thing of inward 
torment but a declamation: It is not 
a young man contemplating suicide, but 
an actor singing—singing beautifully, 
it is true, but is it Hamlet meditating on 
death? The last soliloquy, ‘How all 
occasions’ is helped by musical effects 
and the sound of the marching Nor- 
wegian army—which come in at the 
beginning and the end—and Hamlet is 
aided by his talk with the Norwegian 
captain, from which he turns into the 
soliloquy with some warmth, so that 
it seems to be less of a set piece than the 
others. 

Evans’ King Richard II (Columbia 
Masterworks Set 303,5 12” records) is 
an inspired recording, and stands with 
John Gielgud’s album at the top of all 
Shakespeare-for-the-phonograph _ perfor- 
mances. Maurice Evans is excellently 
supported in most of the recorded 
scenes by that brilliant English actor 
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Abraham Sofaer, who was not with 
Evans in his stage version in America 
or on the radio with him (when Don 
Ameche played Bolingbroke.) The en- 
tire recording is helped along by the 
drama it develops, the conflict between 
the wavering king and his enemies, and 
in this the supporting cast is of great 
importance. The bulk of the last three 
acts is given, covering the main points 
of Richard’s later career, from his land- 
ing on the Coast of Wales in Act III 
to his death in Act V. Richard IT with 
its vivid horticultural and_ planetary 
imagery and its swelling rhythms is the 
most ‘singing’ of Shakespearean roles, 
and perhaps more fitted to Evans’ tal- 
ents than any other, and he makes the 
most of it. 


Evans-Anderson—About to conclude 
a most successful engagement in Mac- 
beth, Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son, with a supporting cast, recorded 
several important scenes from the play 
(Victor Album M878—5 records) as fol- 
lows: Act I: three witches and Macbeth, 
scenes 1 and 3, Letter scene, 5; planning 
of the murder, 6; Act II: murder scene, 
1; Act III: Banquo and Macbeth, 1; 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 2. Act 
V: sleep-walking scene, 1; Macbeth and 
Seyton, - 3,5. 


The recording has a depth and di- 
mensional quality not usually associated 
with recordings of the spoken word. It 
succeeds over any previous attempt ade- 
quately to capture the elusive quality 
which makes for a great performance on 
discs. ‘The supporting cast consists of 
Grace Coppin, Abbey Lewis, William 
Hansen, and Harry Irvine. 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson—T hese 
two records (Columbia Gramophone 
Ltd., ‘sole publishers for International 
Education Society,’ 40006-7, 2 12” rec- 
ords) were made when the late Forbes- 
Robertson was a fairly old man, and 
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perhaps give no fair representation of 
the handsome, noble-speaking actor who 
thrilled British and American audiences 
of a generation ago. Yet the old voice 
is clear, and now and then a line is 
magnificently read. The selections are 
from King Richard II (only a few lines), 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and King Henry 
VIII. In order to give the recitations a 
unity, Forbes-Robertson announces that 
he will read passages in which Shake- 
speare refers to players and acting. The 
diction is ‘genteel,’ far too much so for 
a character like Macbeth. Hamlet’s 
Advice to the Players is too finical and 
mincing, and the Hecuba Speech is 
weakly spoken—the ‘Vengeance’ line, 
always troublesome to the actor, is feeb- 
ly given. Forbes-Robertson’s best effort 
is on the second side of the second rec- 
ord, when he delivers Buckingham’s 
Farewell Speech from one of the few 
Henry VIII scenes which are now at- 
tributed to Shakespeare. This is the 
only passage recited with no reference 
to actors and playing. One of Forbes- 
Robertson’s great early successes was as 
Buckingham in Irving’s company, under 
Irving’s direction. Perhaps the memory 
of this stimulated Forbes-Robertson to 
special effort, for the long speech is 
uttered with a quiet dignity and a sus- 
tained sense of tragedy that make it a 
very fine Shakespearean reading. 


John Gielgud has recorded an album 
of Shakespeare (Linguaphone Institute 
EEG, 28E, 29E, 30F, 32E, 33E, 34E, 35E, 
36E, 37E, 38E, 6 12” records) with fif- 
teen selections from the plays and the 
reading of two sonnets. It is regret- 
table that Gielgud has not made a re- 
cording with supporting actors of an 
entire play or of a shorter version of one 
of the plays, for several of the passages 
from this album are, as he speaks them, 
unsurpassed in all Shakespeare record- 
ing. Gielgud’s ‘Let me play the fool’ 


selection from The Merchant of Venice 
is read with clarity and a rich tone, but 
it misses some of the violent humor of 
the Venetian rake, and in his beauti- 
fully spoken Othello speech, ‘Most po- 
tent, grave, and reverend signors,’ he 
does not quite catch the barbarity of 
the Moor. Jacques’ ‘All the world’s a 
stage,’ from As You Like It, may make 
some listeners wish for something a bit 
less hackneyed, but Gielgud delivers it 
well, as he does Jacques’ ‘I met a fool i’ 
the forest,’ which he gives with abun- 
dant energy and wit. The two sonnets 
are spoken with a quiet gravity and 
depth of tone ‘Let me not to the mar- 
riage of true minds’ and ‘Shall I com- 
pare thee to a summer's day?’ These 
selections are enough to make the al- 
bum memorable, but it is those yet to 
be mentioned that give it its impact. 
Prospero’s ‘We are the stuff,’ from The 
Tempest is impressively delivered ‘in 
character’; it is the speech of a serious, 
poetical old wizard who has wrought 
his last miracles, and all the stateliness 
and mellowed sensitivity of the later 
Shakespeare comes up through these 
lines. In complete contrast, several pas- 
sages of the younger Shakespeare are 
heroically given: Hotspur’s raging ‘My 
liege, I did deny no prisoners,’ from King 
Henry IV, Part I, and two utterances of 
the king’s from King Henry V, ‘Once 
more unto the breach, dear friends,’ and 
‘What’s he that wishes so?’ (‘This day 
is called the feast of Crispian’). Giel- 
gud recites these passages with a youth- 
ful enthusiasm that wisely does not fail 
to distinguish the differences in char- 
acter; he reads them with variety and 
depth of meaning, and still preserves 
the essential iron of the Histories. 


Gielgud’s Hamlet should be of special 
interest to Americans, since it holds the 
all-time record for consecutive ‘Broad- 
way performances. This is the recording 
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of Gielgud’s first Hamlet at the old Vic; 
he says in his autobiography that some 
of those who saw it consider it his ‘best’ 
Hamlet, though enough discerning crit- 
ics could probably be found who would 
think his later version at the New Thea- 
tre the best, or the Guthrie McClintic 
production in New York, or the ‘fare- 
well’ performances that closed Irving's 
old Lyceum just before it was razed on 
the eve of the present war. Whatever 
may be said about the various produc- 
tions, which came at intervals of several 
years, the Hamlet speeches the early 
Gielgud recorded are masterful blend- 
ings of feeling and skill. The ‘How all 
occasions’ soliloquy, done without any 
advantage of preliminary discourse with 
Fortinbras’ captain, or of a singing army 
on the march, is Hamlet himself speak- 
ing. And Gielgud’s Hecuba Speech is 
the finest recording of that exacting 
soliloquy, despite a mechanical flaw in 
the record which makes some of the ‘s’ 
sounds rasp. Here again is Hamlet him- 
self, and not an actor declaiming: the 
line of reason, the whole thought-de- 
velopment of the speech, is clear and 
evolves naturally; the transitions, both 
emotional and vocal, are supremely 
done, and above all the passion of the 
man comes through. Gielgud also does 
two speeches from King Richard II, 
John of Gaunt’s ‘This England’ and 
Richard's ‘T'll give my jewels for a set 
of beads, . . .. His conception of Richard 
is interestingly different from Evans’: 
Evans makes Richard’s renunciation a 
song of sorrow, and no one who has 
heard it will ever forget it. Gielgud’s 
version is characteristically more psy- 
chological. (Made at the time of his 
Old Vic performances about ten years 
ago, it does not record his vivid inter- 
pretation at the Queen’s Theatre in 
1937). The degradation of his King 
Richard seems a greater degradation; 
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the ‘Down, down I come, like glister- 
ing Phaeton’ is more realistic than 
Evans’ rendering of the same lines: 
Evans is more memorably poetical here, 
and his voice as he sings out his despair 
has in it the wildness of the sun-chariot 
out of control and flying down the sky. 
The listener can take his choice. Giel- 
gud’s John of Gaunt speech is the best 
in his album. His Prospero selection 
gives some hint of what he could de 
with Gaunt’s dying words: he can sug- 
gest great age in his voice without losing 
his strength and richness of tone, and 
all his emotional resources are called 
upon to make Gaunt’s speech powerful. 
Gielgud delivers these same words again, 
in the Coronation Souvenir Record (His 
Master’s Voice SBC 1), beautiful in ap- 
pearance with colored pictures and 
coats-of-arms on the reverse of the 
grooved side, which has some stirring 


trumpet calls, Gielgud speaking part of — 


the “This England’ speech and the clos- 
ing line of King John, and a chorus 
bursting in with the national anthem. 
Anyone who wants to hear Gielgud at 
his best will not get this record. It is 
a far cry from his supreme rendition of 
John of Gaunt’s dying speech in the 
Linguaphone set, which as a single re- 
corded speech is perhaps the most effec- 
tive bit of Shakespeare that has yet been 
put on the sound discs. Gielgud’s al- 
bum closes with three speeches by Puck 
and Oberon from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream: the lyric nature of Oberon and 
the roguishness of Puck are skillfully 
projected, and balance the tragic and 
heroic passages on the other records. 


Walter Hampden—The ‘Spoken 
Word’ Album (Edited by Windsor P. 
Daggett, distributed by Language Serv- 
ice Center, N.Y.) has two King Henry 
V speeches by Walter Hampden, and 
Shakespearean, Biblical and miscellan- 
eous selections by Hampden and other 
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actors; Edith Wynne Matthison charm- 
ingly reads Rosalind’s speech from Act 
III, Scene I of As You Like It, while 
Antony’s Oration from Julius Caesar is 
delivered by De Wolf Hopper (choppy) 
and Baliol Holloway (good). Walter 
Hampden’s Henry V Speeches are clear 
and poised; only the inspired readings 
of Gielgud and Evans precede them at 
the head of all Shakespearean record- 
ings. 

Ada Rehan—The International Rec- 
ord Collector’s Club of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, publishers of the record 
made by Ada Rehan (IRCC 5000 10”) 
provide this information about it; ‘Re- 
recorded 1939 from a Berliner 7” disc 
originally recorded about 1899.’ They 
warn prospective buyers of ‘the high 
surface noise’ which could not be elim- 
inated from the original because it ‘was 
of a primitive shellac composition.’ It 
is necessary to sit close to the phono- 
graph to hear the record distinctly, and 
the text should be followed with the 
eye; the results are rewarding to those 
who care enough about all this to take 
the trouble for a suggestion of Ada 
Rehan’s magic voice comes through 
Katherine’s speeches in The Taming of 
the Shrew (a few of them are the Augus- 
tin Daly Version and not found in 
printed texts of the play, but a typed 
sheet of passages accompanies the rec- 
ord). Ada Rehan also reads, on the 
same side of the record, the epilogue 
to The Country Girl (David Garrick’s 
adaptation of Wycherley’s The Country 
Wife). The roguish wit and charm of 
her clever ‘You are to judge me—have 
I done amiss? Bud was so passionate, 
and grown so thrifty—“Twas a sad life 
—and then, he was near fifty! I’m only 
nineteen . . .’ help reinforce the belief 
that our grandfathers after all, had 
good theatre. 

Sothern and Marlowe made record- 


ings from various plays for the Victor 
Company about twenty years ago. They 
are no longer issued, but some of them 
are still to be found at stores selling 
second-hand records. Most of the Soth- 
ern and Marlowe performances seem to 
have too much of an organ-tone plang- 
ency for the contemporary ear, used to 
a lighter, swifter reading of Shakespear- 
ean verse. The Sothern and Marlowe 
records (all 12”, some grooved on one 
side only) include: Romeo and Juliet— 
the Balcony Scene finds Julia Marlowe 
in her greatest role and catches some of 
the lustre of her performance, which 
even those who saw her in the later years 
of her career will never quite forget; 
Hamlet—Sothern does two speeches, the 
Death Soliloquy and the Advice to the 
Players, and while he is as ponderous as 
Henry Ainley, Sothern’s diction is not 
so fine as Ainley’s; Twelfth Night—The 
‘She never never told her love’ scene 
with Sothern playing Orsino (His best 
role was Malvolio) ; Julius Caesar—The 
Brutus and Portia Scene, one of their 
best recordings (Sothern also made two 
record-sides of Antony’s oration); As 
You Like It—Sothern in a heavy read- 
ing of ‘All the world’s a stage’; The 
Merchant of Venice—Sothern reads “To 
bait fish withal,’ Miss Marlowe recites 
the Mercy speech; The Taming of the 
Shrew—Two scenes: the first, ‘Good 
morrow, Kate, for that’s your name, I 
hear,’ with its rapid give-and-take, is 
more successful than the second, in 
which Katherine’s loud speech about 
wifely obedience becomes monotonous. 


Ellen Terry, like Forbes-Robertson, 
made several records when past her 
prime; only one of them is still issued, 
her reading of the Mercy Speech from 
The Merchant of Venice (His Master's 
Voice, 2-3535 10”). Her recordings of 
some passages from A Winter's Tale 
and of Ophelia’s Mad Scene from Ham- 
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let are memorable experiences for those 
who are lucky enough to know someone 
who owns and will play them. Although 
her voice when she made the records did 
not have the strength it had when she 
was playing Ophelia to Irving’s Hamlet, 
the Mad Scene with its disordered 
speech and its ballads of frustrated love 
is like something from another world. 
This imperfect old record suggests a 
range beyond the Ophelias of the con- 
temporary theatre. 


Sybil Thorndike—The British actress 
who created the title role in Shaw's 
Saint Joan in London may be recalled 
by American moviegoers as Edith Cavell 
in the silent film Dawn or as the pro- 
phetic old nurse in Nine Days a Queen. 
Those who do remember her will have 
occasion to reflect upon what an ex- 
cellent Lady Macbeth this tall, impres- 
sive ‘sybilline’ actress could be. Her 
Macbeth record (His Master’s Voice 
CLigg1, 12”) should not disappoint 
them, though a few may consider her 
reading of the lines too crisp. This 
record has the Letter Scene (Act. I, Scene 
5) and the Murder Scene (Act. II, 
Scene 2), the better of the two, with 
its dramatic clashes. Lewis Casson_ as 
Macbeth keeps to the pace, and Sybil 
Thorndike’s own  straight-driving _per- 
formance, which occasionally reaches 
profundity, makes her a Lady Macbeth 
worth hearing. 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree recorded 
four disc-sides of Shakespeare which are 
still issued on three records. Tree was 
an energetic, finical actor who special- 
ized in tricks of make-up and voice. He 
was, notwithstanding, a first-class _per- 
former in Shakespeare and recites Ham- 
let’s “To be or not to be’ soliloquy 
(His Master’s Voice, E162, 10”) con- 
vincingly, making it a more inward 
thing that Evans or Sothern made it; 
his sigh after “Than fly to others that 
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we know not of’ is a natural and effec- 
tive touch, not in the least theatrical. 
On the reverse side Tree does a scene 
from Trilby (Svengali mesmerizes Tril- 
by’) which is very funny without mean- 
ing to be. He does the ‘Of comfort no 
man speak’ passage from King Richard 
II (His Master’s Voice E163, 10”), and 
while it is not badly read it sounds 
flaccid beside Maurice Evans’ recitation 
of the same speech. (The obverse side 
has a ‘speech delivered by his Excellency 
Monsieur Venizelos—The Greek Pre- 
mier—Mansion House, Nevember 16, 
1917.) The only Tree record with 
Shakespeare excerpts on both sides (His 
Master’s Voice E161, 10”) has Antony’s 
lament over the murdered Caesar, ‘O 
pardon me, thou bleeding piece of 
earth,’ from Julius Caesar and Falstaft’s 
speech on Honor from King Henry IV, 
Part I. The Antony is strong and heavy, 
with a tendency at the end toward rant- 
ing. But the Falstaff is excellent. Tree 
wrote in his essay on imagination that 
‘it is the inner man that thinks fat and 
talks fat,’ and although he was’ himself 
a thin man he was conspicuously suc- 
cessful as Falstaff—the voice is thick, 
beery and wheezing. Tree had an obli- 
gation to the greatest comic character in 
modern literature, and he lived up to 
it. 

Orson Welles and his Mercury Thea- 
tre group have made albums of plays at 
the usual length presented on the stage, 
as well as a shorter version of one of the 
same plays. The longer versions are 
intended for high-school classroom use, 
and illustrated booklets are provided 
with them, giving not only the texts of 
the plays but also discussions of the 
problems of production and scholarship 
connected with them. 


The Merchant of Venice (Columbia 


Phonograph Company, Set C6, 12 12” 
records) is done almost in its entirety; 
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the only drastic cutting occurs in the 
first speeches of the play, where some 
of the flowery lines of Salarino are de- 
leted, a regrettable bit of editing, for 
these speeches indicate the whole back- 
ground of luxury, gaudiness and gay 
and elaborate idleness which unambigu- 
ously reveal to us what kind of men 
Shylock had to contend with. A wiser 
cutting would have left out Scene 3 of 
Act III (‘Beware my fangs’) which even 
most actor-managers are willing to omit 
on the stage. The text used is that or- 
iginally published several years ago by 
Welles and Roger Hill, the head master 
of the progressive school which Welles 
attended. Welles reads the notation at 
the beginning of each recorded scene, 
and his commentator activities should 
have stopped there. His ‘master of cere- 
monies’ tendency is again at work here 
and is particularly distressing when he 
describes in stage directions, actions of 
the characters he is himself playing, such 
as the Prince of Morocco and Shylock. 
The interference with Shylock is most 
destructive at the play’s climax—in the 
middle of a passionate speech, Shylock 
stops to describe himself as standing 
over Antonio with upraised knife. In 
being too much the regisseur as well as 
the star actor, Welles adds a pedantry 
to the production, though the textual 
and discussional booklets decry pedan- 
try. And it may be that this double 
burden of being actor-regisseur (often 
on the same record) contributes towards 
making Welles’ Shylock an artificial 
reading. His Prince of Morocco is even 
more poorly done; the Prince is certainly 
a pompous character, and may logically 
be played in a fustian manner, but 
Welles makes him unrelievedly pom- 
pous and fustian. His Shylock lines 


wither, drag, or they are uttered with a 
meaningless harshness and _ bellowing, 
with no balance or effect. The diction, 


however, is always clear, a virtue whose 
importance must not be forgotten in 
the matter of gramophone drama. 
Welles’ company is also excellent in 
this respect, and most of the supporting 
actors succeed in the departments in 
which Welles fails. ‘Though there are 
occasional misreadings of blank verse 
and even some textual misreadings rare- 
ly heard on the professional stage, the 
Mercury Company on the whole gives a 
lively and compelling performance. Por- 
tia (Brenda Forbes), Bassanio (Edgar 
Barrier), Launcelot (Norman Lloyd) 
and several of the others are perhaps the 
best presented of all the Mercury sup- 
porting characters. The recording may 
be listed as essentially a good one—the 
Garden scene at the end is particularly 
well played, with both the lyrical quality 
and the comic passages of the ‘unneces- 
sary’ Fifth act given their full chance 
to contribute to the general effect. 


The Twelfth Night album (Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company, Set C7, 10 
12” records) includes prologue and 
epilogue records on which Shakespeare, 
Burbage, Prynne, Pepys, Hazlitt, Georg 
Brandes and others indulge in whimsy. 
The Twelfth Night itself never quite 
gets on the move, is less cohesive than 
the performance of The Merchant of 
Venice. This may again be partly due 
to the elaborate stage directions which 
clog the movement of the play. Even if 
one imagines a classroom full of listen- 
ing children holding the Mercury texts, 
this is still the inevitable criticism. In 
deference to the schoolroom there is 
some bowdlerization of the text: Sir 
Andrew’s ‘accost’ lines are omitted, as 
is Malvolio’s vocal spelling in the Let- 
ter Scene—this scene, incidentally, moves 
with fine rapidity. Happily, the scene 
is not loaded with stage directions, so 
the listener can get his full enjoyment 
from the lines and at the same time 
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does not miss the picture of the conspir- 
ators popping in and out of the foliage. 
The poetry of the play fails to come 
through as it did in the Mercury ver- 
sion of The Merchant of Venice; the 
women’s voices are unappealing. The 
‘She never told her love’ passage is 
skated over and there should be, after 
all, a certain obligation to the essential 
poetry. The men in the production 
are far better. The role of Malvolio is 
excellently suited to Welles’ ceremonial 
style, and is one of his most satisfactory 
characterizations. Le Roi Operti is a 
very good Feste, particularly in the Sir 
Toby scene, and his songs give the play 
a touch of charm. Will Geer is a proper- 
ly giddy Sir Andrew. But the recording 
as a whole never quite gets into Illyria. 

Columbia Phonograph Company has 
made two albums of Julius Caesar with 
the Mercury actors, a shorter version 
(Set Mg52, five 12” records) issued a 
few years ago, and a recent almost-full- 
length recording (Set Cio 11, 12” 
records). The older recording features 
the cast of the ‘modern dress’ Julius 
Caesar, and some of the excitement 
of the stage performance is carried over 
into the records. Welles plays Brutus 
in the spirit of a perplexed modern lib- 
eral. He is effective, though cold; even 
his excitement is a cold excitement, of 
declamation rather than feeling. But 
from the intellectual aspect, the part is 
magnificently read. Martin Gabel plays 
Cassius a bit too ‘straight’; he lacks the 
cunning of Cassius, and the vinegar 
touch, so the effect of the ‘lean and 
hungry look’ is not conveyed to the 
listener. In the larger version the 


schoolroom paraphernalia of textbooks 
and discussion pamphlets are used 
again. There is no list of the cast pro- 
vided, however, perhaps because Welles 
is trying to conceal the fact that in this 
recording he is ‘doubling’ Antony and 
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Cassius. Welles has no reason to be 
ashamed of this doubling in the new al- 
bum, even though the different voices 
he attempts to use are soon recogniz- 
able as the same voice. In any event, 
his playing of both Cassius and Antony 
is as good as his Brutus, if not better. 

That the Mercury albums are good 
for schoolroom is_ self-evident; 
Shakespeare is made entertaining as well 
as self-instructive, and the hatred so 
many children early acquire from blun- 
dering teachers in the subject may be 
greatly minimized if these recordings 
are given widespread use. And it can- 
not be denied that the records are val- 
uable for home-playing, where  chil- 
dren are concerned. For adult usage, 
however, partial recordings of plays, 
such as Maurice Evans’ of King Richard 
II or the miscellaneous selections by 
John Gielgud must be given first recom- 
mendation. 


Collectors and Distributors 


American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

Archibald, Dr. R. C. (Annotations and 
Evaluations of recordings) Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. (Mary 
Mellish Archibald Memorial Library 
of English and American Poetry and 
Drama, Harvard University Poetry 
Room). 

Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Brisacher, Van Norden and Staff, Inc., 
Petroleum Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Britam Agencies, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Columbia Recording Corporation, 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 

Daggett Studio, 228 West 72nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Decca Records, 50 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Dialecton, Inc., 250 West 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Eccles Disc Recordings, Inc., 6233 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Halligan Studios, 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Harvard Vocarium, Widener Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 28, 
Mass. 

Linguaphone Institute, 92 RCA Bldg., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Macksene Rux, 177 S. College Ave., 
Claremont, Calif. 

MacGregor Sound Studios, 728 South 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
N.B.C. Radio Broadcasting Division, 
National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocker- 

feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- — 


lish, 211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

New York University Film Library-Re- 
cordings Division, 20 Washington PI1., 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State College Audio Visual 
Aids Library, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Penn. 

Radio Arts Guild, Wilmington, IIl. 

Script and Transcript Exchange, United 
States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Simmel-Meservey, 9538 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Studiodiscs, Popular Science Monthly 
Education Department, 252 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Training Aids, Inc., 7414 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


United States Recording Co., 1121 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 

Winston, Lou R., go8 North Western 
Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 


For Sources of Educational Records and 
Transcriptions write: Francis W. Noel, 
Chief, Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, California State Department 
of Education, Sacremento 14, Calif. 


For Sound Effect Records see catalogues 
of: Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass.; Dramatists Play Ser- 
vice (Major records) 6 East 39 St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Samuel French, 
25 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Standard Radio, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Starr Piano Co., 
1344 South Flower St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Theatre Production Service, 
1430 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Thomas J. Valentino, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


For Radio Scripts (unrecorded) for 
Practice in Radio Techniques see: 
Barnaow, Eric Radio Drama in Ac- 
tion. Farrar and Rinehart, N. Y. 
Kozlenko, Wm. One Hundred Non- 
Royalty Radio Plays. Greenberg, N. 
Y. Lester Radio Scripts, Hugh Les- 
ter, Box 84, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Welch, Constance and Eaton, W. P., 
Yale Radio Plays. Expression Co., 
Boston. 
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‘THEATRE PRACTICE AND THEATRE THEORY IN THE 
LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM* 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 
State University of lowa 


To integrate theory and practice seems 
so difficult, especially in the arts, that 
many people give up the attempt. They 
say it can’t be done. Or they pretend 
they don’t want to anyhow. “The way 
to do something is to do it.” “Why waste 
time with theory or history?” “The peo- 
ple who teach theory get so interested in 
the abstract—what they teach has no 
connection with what you are doing.” 
On the other hand, there has been tre- 
mendous resistance to the idea of teach- 
ing any of the arts in college. “No in- 
effectual discipline in the arts,” they 
said. A young lady might take piano 
lessons after school—that is something 
she does with her hands. It must never 
be permitted to interfere with the in- 
tellectual book-learning—for her mind! 

Although we have brought the prac- 
tice of music and painting and the act- 
ing of plays into most colleges, and some 
schools even recognize creative work for 
advanced degrees, yet there is still a 
great deal of suspicion and lack of un- 
derstanding between the people who 
teach only practice and the people who 
teach only theory. Professor Karl Young 
spent his life-time studying the drama of 
the medieval church. He recognized that 
it was important to know the liturgical 
arrangements under which those plays 
were first performed, but he could not 
understand why I would spend time back 
stage at the Yale theatre on such trivial 
things as hammering and wiring. I am 
glad he never knew that I think it more 
important for a student to act a medieval 


*A paper presented at the 1948 Annual Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. 


nativity play in a church, than to read 
his remarkable two volumes. Scholars 
with so little understanding of theatre 
practice have not helped us to bridge 
over the gap between knowledge and 
practice—or even to think that it should 
be bridged. 

Our dramatic arts departments have 
mostly arisen because of the appalling 
lack of interest in practice in the Eng- 
lish departments. Baker was held down 
so long at Harvard that when he went to 
Yale he put every emphasis on practice 
and production. We have achieved mar- 
vels in teaching techniques, in actually 
producing plays. But we still do very lit- 
tle to coordinate our practice with gen- 
eral principles and history. One group 
of students get a course in poetry from 
an English teacher, who may do a little 
reading in class. But those students rare- 
ly get any practice in reading aloud. 
Another group of students take a course 
in the techniques of interpretative read- 
ing. They get poems—or scraps of poems 
—as technical exercises, like five-finger 
exercises on the piano. But they learn 
practically nothing about poetry, and 
are no more likely to read poetry after- 
wards than if they had never taken the 
course. Students get courses in Shake- 
speare or modern drama, too often 
taught by scholars who are not interested 
in stage performance. Such courses seem 
far away from any creative work in the 
theatre. We glibly repeat the smart crack- 
about preferring Shakespeare with foot- 
lights to Shakespeare with footnotes. Yet 
how rarely do we produce plays, or scenes 
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from plays, or do readings from plays 
which the students are studying. 

Take a look at some of the sciences, 
especially medicine, and you will see 
how far we fall short of teaching either 
- our theory or our practice well. There 
the laboratory method is well established 
—but closely geared in with the study of 
general principles. Students in medicine 
spend even more time in practice—dis- 
section, laboratory work, observation— 
than ours do. But how much more time 
they spend than our majors do in learn- 
ing basic principles. Tell a medical stu- 
dent how little we do in aesthetics, in 
materia dramatica, in play analysis, in 
styles of acting, in principles of direct- 
ing, in the relationship of other arts and 
sciences to our own field. Tell him that 
as far as general principles go, we have 
legends that two men, Appia and Craig, 
completely isolated from their co-work- 
ers, once had theories about play pro- 
duction. But nobody reads them. Tell 
him that we can read popular articles in 
Theatre Arts Magazine on about the 
level of the medical articles in Readers 
Digest. Tell him how little we have done 
in developing the basic principles of our 
subject—and he will tell you that the- 
atre—as a subject worthy of man’s study 
—is indeed in its infancy. 

But fighting against all our efforts to 
give theatre practice a firm foundation 
is the long-standing prejudice against 
the sensuality of the arts and the high 
prestige of anything that can be called 
abstract and intellectual. I agree with 
Northrup in his Meeting of East and 
West, that the greatest curse of Western 
civilization is the over-development of 
interest in the abstract and the neglect 
of aesthetic awareness of the concrete and 
immediate. We may have gained much 
in mathematics and science by that ab- 
straction—by forgetting that experience 
has color, taste, and smell, and dealing 


only with its abstract mass and size. We 
are trained to forget that individual hu- 
man beings have pains, sorrows, hopes, 
and joys, and deal with them only as 
statistics, Gallup Polls, party labels. We 
learn how to handle external, objective, 
inhuman facts, but neglect the subjec- 
tive, the individual, the immediate ex- 
perience. The result is that we may know 
a great deal about things outside our- 
selves, but we have no values, no rich 
experiences inside ourselves. We go 
through life like reporters, observing ob- 
jectively, looking at things, fascinated by 
things, but never getting ourselves in- 
volved. I believe that the greatest fal- 
lacy of our age is the idea that you 
don’t need to know a thing—as long as 
you know where to find it. Of course I 
need to know many things objectively. 
I want to know far more than I can know 
from my Own experience. But some 
things I must know directly—through 
all the senses—through complete in- 
volvement. I cannot take all my experi- 
ence from the journalists. Too many 
people live their lives second hand— 
from the objective wit of Claire Booth 
Luce, and the rehashed reporting of her 
husband’s Time Magazine. But man 
cannot live on arsenic and old Luce. 

As little as I like the mood of despera- 
tion of the French Existentialists, they do 
have one good idea—they insist on the 
importance of the subjective—the im- 
portance of every individual person and 
his subjective life. Only by action, they 
believe, does a man define himself and 
become a person. Only as a man’s sub- 
jective experience is involved, can he 
create the values by which he deals with 
the external, objective world. 

I believe that creative work in the fine 
arts is the best way to correct our over- 
emphasis on the abstract and impersonal. 
The arts deal not with a second-hand 
summary of experience, but with the 
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color, taste, and smell of the immediate 
world. The arts involve to the fullest 
the subjective; they bring the external 
world home to each individual, and at 
the same time they build patterns and 
values by which he can deal with the ex- 
ternal world. Hence we can never have 
too much practice in the theatre. We 
must never build up theories and prin- 
ciples and histories that lose sight of the 
immediate impact of the theatre on the 
subjective. We must never distrust the 
sensuous basis of the theatre as an art. 
We must combat the lingering Puritans 
who think man can be misled by the 
senses—actually there is more danger of 
his being misled by the abstract, the de- 
humanized, Only a rich sensually de- 
veloped imagination will tell him what 
will be the effect on specific human be- 
ings of his abstract, push-button power. 
On the other hand we must combat the 
neo-intellectuals who respect a play only 
for words, which can be studied on the 
printed page, or ideas which can be an- 
alysed philosophically. Sometimes excit- 
ing words and profound ideas are in- 
volved in a play, sometimes they are not. 
But even when they are, a play is not a 
complete work of art until it has the full 
impact of color, movement, lights, mu- 
sic, actors, and the quickening rhythm 
and pulse of a living art on the stage. 

History comes alive when we make it 
subjective experience by seeing the cos- 
tumes, the furniture, the building, and 
the paintings of the period. Museums 
are just discovering that plays are better 
guides to history than period rooms, 
pamphlets, and posters, because they 
combine music, movement, and poetry 
with the very dreams and emotions by 
which people lived. 

In the colleges it is far better to know 
one Shakespearean play from having 
acted in it, or at least seen it, having dis- 
covered its musical patterns, its climaxes, 
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pauses, and contrasts, its poetry and ex- 
citement, than to be able to name all the 
characters of all the plays, to retell the 
plots, to separate the periods of Shake- 
speare’s life, to memorize the dimensions 
of the Globe Theatre or trace the varying 
fortunes of the acting companies. 

Even much of the background infor- 
mation about the Elizabethan stage can 
be taught by acting. It is one thing to 
read in a book that Shakespeare’s the- 
atre carried on a medieval tradition of 
talking directly to the audience. It means 
a great deal more if the students act out, 
circled by the class, the short self-intro- 
ductions and speeches of one of the 
medieval St. George plays. Then the stu- 
dent is ready to try a speech of Shake- 
speare that is intended more for the au- 
dience than for the other characters. It 
is one thing to read on the printed page 
that the Elizabethans often combined 
the mechanical farce of Plautus and Ter- 
ence with their romantic plays. But it 
will mean far more if the students act a 
farcical scene from Plautus in class, then 
work out the farcical duel in Twelfth 
Night, and set that scene against other 
scenes in the play that cannot have so 
much action or such mechanical move- 
ment. It is one thing to notice in read- 
ing that Launcelot Gobbo’s soliloquy and 
sport with his father go beyond the adol- 
escent show-off in the Tudor interludes 
and take on something of the profes- 
sional virtuosity of a commedia dell’ arte 
actor. It would mean far more if one 
student did a scene from one of the vices 
in the comic moralities, while a second 
student imitated a quick-slick acrobat 
actor of the commedia, and a third stu- 
dent worked up the scene of Launcelot 
Gobbo. 

Such an approach to Shakespeare 
might not cover twenty plays. It might 
not leave much room for a knowledge of 
the quartos. But it would give the stu- 
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dents an intimate acquaintance with a 
few plays that they would never forget. 
They would be far more apt to go to see 
a Shakespearean performance and to read 
more Shakespeare for their own pleasure 
than those who know only the printed 
page in a language spoken 350 years ago. 

Yet while we are insisting on the prime 
importance of the drama as an art of per- 
formance and its importance both in 
deepening the subjective experience and 
in organizing the external world, let us 
never forget that skills are only means. 

I have known people who spent so 
much time on French grammar that they 
never discovered there was a French lit- 
erature and French life that could justify 
a skill in French. I have known students 
to put so much time on lighting instru- 
ments that they never got around to ex- 
plore what those instruments could do in 
shaping a play. I have known a class to 
put so much time on the phonetic alpha- 
bet and the anatomy of the voice that 


they never found out how to make use of.- 


that knowledge. 


Too often we assume that the student 


himself can integrate the skills and the 
fragments of knowledge into his own 
life. Too often we let skills become ends 
in themselves. It is extremely important 
to have telephones, radios, and television 
—when there is something to communi- 
cate. It is extremely important to speak 
well if you have something to say. A 
high skill in reading poetry is justified if 
you read good poetry. A high skill in 
acting is justified if you make good plays. 
come alive. Learning to act may be the 
best way to learn plays, the best way to 
bring that deep experience that comes 
from a creative art. 

Suppose we set up three goals for a 
liberal arts student, in terms not of fields 
of knowledge to be learned, but of his 
subjective needs. These might be stated 
thus: 


First: An orientation towards personal 
goals, what he wants to be in life. Not 
only self-discovery, but a dedication and 
faith in the goals. Some understanding 
of the relation of those goals to the life 
of our times, and at least the beginnings 
of vocational skills. 

Second: An understanding of our age, 
and how we got where we are. This in- 
cludes not only science, but also history. 

Third: A deepening and strengthening 
of the spiritual life—through religion, 
philosophy and art. 

All three of these subjective needs— 
the orientation towards personal goals, 
the understanding of our age, and the 
deepening of the spiritual life—are needs 
that cannot be satisfied by any mechani- 
cal external knowledge. A great deal of 
knowledge, yes, but much of that knowl- 
edge must be internalized before it means 
much to the student. Hence the impor- 
tance of the creative arts. 

If the art of the theatre is one of the 
most difficult of all arts to keep balanced 
between practice and theory, it is, it 
seems to many of us, the most important 
because it does combine both extremes. 
It combines the universal and the par- 
ticular. It unites the intellectual idea 
with the sensuous detail. No other art 
can surpass it in joining the external and 
the internal, for it brings in the objective 
world in a most personal way, and yet 
suffuses the outside world with personal 
values. It can surpass all other arts in 
dealing at the same time with the widest 
social implication and the most intimate 
individual need. 

Too often we have thought of theory 
and practice as two tunnels, from oppo- 
site sides of a mountain, each built out 
of sight of the other in a vague hope 
that they will meet. It is time we thought 
of the theatre arts as one sturdy bridge 
we are building, resting solidly on two 
opposite shores. 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS IN THEATRE ARTS* 


Compiled by J. M. Kiatn, University of California at Los Angeles, under the auspices 
of the Research Committee 


Educational theatre workers and es- 
pecially new graduate students have not 
had the opportunity to know what gradu- 
ate work in theatre arts is in progress 
throughout the nation. Professor Mc- 
Dowell of Ohio State University, the 
Chairman of the AETA Research Com- 
mittee, agreed that the compilation of 
such information might prove of value, 
if properly distributed and made avail- 
able to schools interested. Therefore, 
this information is offered for the gui- 
dance of graduate students and to pro- 
mote exchange of ideas among graduate 
students in the various fields of theatre 
arts. 


Sixty-nine schools offering graduate 
work were contacted. Fifty schools re- 
plied submitting information about pro- 
jects of 194 students. Thirty-three are 
working for the Ph.D., 159 for the M.A., 
and two for the M.F.A. A number of 
projects, undecided in scope and un- 
titled have not been included in this 
listing. 

The following schools replied to the 
questionnaire: Baylor University, Brig- 
ham Young University, University of 
California at L. A., Catholic University 
of America, Columbia University, Cor- 
nell University, University of Colorado, 
University of Delaware, University of 
Denver, University of Florida, Fordham 
University, George Pepperdine College, 
George Washington University, George- 
town University, University of Hawaii, 
University of Illinois, Indiana Univer- 


*Acknowledgments are due to Jack Morrison 
and William Melnitz of the Theatre Arts De- 
partment, UCLA, for their guidance in devel- 
oping this project. 


sity, Johns Hopkins University, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Kent State University, 
Louisiana State University, University 
of Maine, Miami University (Ohio), 
University of Michigan, Michigan State 
College, University of Minnesota, Mount 
Holyoke College, University of Nevada, 
University of New Mexico, University 
of North Carolina, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Occidental College, Ohio State 
University, Ohio University, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, University of Oregon, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pomona Col- 
lege, University of Redlands, San Jose 
State College, Smith College, University 
of Southern California, Southwestern 
University, Stanford University, Univer- 
sity of Utah, State College of Wash- 
ington, University of Washington, West- 
ern Reserve University, Whittier College, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The following schools did not reply: 
University of Arizona, University of 
California, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Central Missouri State College, 
State University of Iowa, Loyola Univer- 
sity (Calif.), Marquette University, 
Mills College, New York University, 
University of Oklahoma, College of Pa- 
cific, Saint Mary’s College (Calif.) , John 
B. Stetson University, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Tufts College, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Wayne University, Wes- 
leyan University, Yale University. 

A number of the projects have un- 
doubtedly been completed, but since an 
attempt to sort these out would have de- 
layed publication still further, the list is 
presented as of the survey date. 

The projects have been organized 
under the general headings used in the 
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Bibliography of Theatre and Drama 
compiled by the 1948 Committee on Re- 
search (to be published soon as a special 
issue Of Speech Monographs), and they 
have been numbered consecutively. 


INDEX TO SuBjECT MATTER 


I. Acting, General 1-8 

II. Community, Civic, and Little 
Theatres g-12 

. Costume 13-15 

IV. Critical Reviews 16-18 

V. Critical Studies, Individual 19- 

24 

VI. Direction 25-35 

. Production 36-63 

. Drama, General 64-68 

IX. Drama, American 69-81 

X. Drama, European 82-go 


XI. Educational Theatre (General, 
Elementary, Secondary, Uni- 
versity) 91-98 

XII. Motion Pictures 99 

XIII. Lighting 100 

XIV. Management and Organization 
101 

XV. Music 102-103 

XVI. Playwrighting, Analysis and 


Criticism 104-113 


XVII. Playwrighting, Manuscript 114- 
118 
XVIII. Radio and Television 119-123 
XIX. Scene Design and Construction 
124-135, 
XX. Theatre, General 136-137 
XXI. Theatre, American 138-156 
XXII. Theatre, European 156-160 


ACTING, GENERAL 


1. Wagner, Arthur, A Comparison Be- 
tween the Aesthetic Principles of Organ- 
ic Acting and Organic Architecture. 
Smith, MA, June 1948, Hallie Flanagan 
Davis. 

2. Brown, Alvin, The Actor in Tele- 
vision. Denver, MA, 1949. 

3. Dillon, Frank J., Richard Mans- 
field’s Theory and Practices of Acting. 
Colorado, MA, August 1949, E. J. West. 

4. Drake, Frances, A Study of the Per- 
sonality Traits of Students Interested in 


Acting. Minnesota, Ph.D., June 1949, 
Frank W. Whiting. 

5. Fykr, Hebert, An Acting Project in 
Realistic Formalized, Suggestive Stylized 
Presentation of Four Plays. Denver, MA, 
1949, Campton Bell. 

6. Harp, William L., The “Great De- 
bate” in Acting. Louisiana State, MA, 
June 1949, C. L. Shaver. 

7. Hindman, Jennie Louise, The De- 
velopment of Acting Theory. Louisiana 
State, Ph.D., Indefinite, C. L. Shaver. 

8. Silver, Carol, An Acting Project in 
Realistic Formalized, Suggestive Styliz- 
ed Presentation of Four Plays Denver, 
MA, 1949, Campton Bell. 


ComMUuUNITY, Civic, AND LirrLe THEATRES 


g. Gledhill, Preston, Drama of the 
Latter Day Saints’ Church and its Mu- 
tual Improvement Association. Brigham 
Young, Ph.D., 1949. 

10. Knight, Martha M., A Survey of 
Community Theatres in the State of 
Washington. Washington State, MA, 
June 1949, Grace N. Meeker. 

Wark, William, Experimental 
Survey of Community Theatre: 1947-48. 
Wisconsin, MA, August 1948, John Diet- 
rich. 

12. Wienandt, Cecille, Survey of Cast- 
ing Factors in Tributary Theatre Pro- 


duction. Denver, MA, 1949, Campton 
Bell. 
CosTUME 
13. Chapmond, Selma, Costuming. 


Stanford, MA, Spring 1949, Virginia 
Opsvig. 

14. Grimes, Rebecca Jane, Feminine 
Dress in France at the Time of the 
Empire. Stanford, MA, Autumn 1948, 
Virginia Opsvig. 

15. Mellencamp, Emma, Theatre and 
Fantastic Costume in Fine Arts, Mediev- 
al and Renaissance (tentative). Michi- 
gan, Ph.D., 1950, Harold Wethey. 


88 
CriticAL Reviews 


16. Clearly, Roger M., An Analysis of 
ali the Successful Plays Presented on 
Broadway from the 1919-20 Season 
Through the 1938-39 Season for the 
Purposes of Determining the Specific 
Trends of Playwrights’ Thought Re- 
garding Government as Basic Materiai 
for a Conflict in Dramatic Composition. 
Indiana, MA, August 1948, Lee Nor- 
velle. 

17. Gudgeon, M. Majella, An Evalua- 
tion of the Plays Produced by the Group 
Theatre in the Light of Father Speck- 
baugh’s “Canons of Criticism.” George- 
town, MA, August 1949, Leo Brady. 

18. Heller, Jayne Groves, An Analysis 
of All Successful Plays Presented on 
Broadway from the 1919-20 Season 
Through The 1938-39 Season for the 
Purpose of Determining Specific Trends 
of Playwrights’ Thought Regarding Re- 
ligion as Basic Material for a Conflict 
in Dramatic Composition. Indiana, 
MA, August 1948, Lee Norvelle. 


Criticat Stupres, INDIVIDUAL 


19. Bender, Jack E., Dramatic and 
Theatrical Criticism of Brander Mat- 
thews (tentative). Michigan, Ph.D. 
(Speech) , 1951, Hugh Z. Norton. 

20. Cairns, Paul, Dramatic Criticism 
of William Archer (tentative). Michi- 
gan, Ph.D. (Speech), 1950. 

21. Forsberg, Charlotte, A Study to 
Determine the Backgrounds, Education, 
Literary Attainments of the Present New 
York Critics in Order to Appraise Their 
Qualifications to Pass Judgment on the 
Many Different Kinds of Plays During 
a Season. Miami, MA, June 1949, 
Homer N. Abegglen. 

22. O'Neill, John D., Plays and Critic- 
ism of Stanley Houghton. Michigan, 
Ph. D., Paul Mueschke. 

23. Soares, Lenyth S., The Dramatic 
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Criteria of George Bernard Shaw as seen 
in His Theatrical Criticism. Stanford, 
MA, Summer 1948, Hubert Heffner. 
24. West, Edna, The Treatmént of 
Tragedy by Contemporary American 
Dramatic Critics: Including Theory, 
Technique, and Production (1900-48) . 
Wisconsin, Ph.D., Jonathan W. Curvin. 


DIRECTION 


25. Boffo, Opal, A Study of the 
Qualifications of Dramatic Directors of 
Northeastern Ohio. Kent State, MA 
August 1948, E. Turner Stump. 

26. Cole, Arlene, The Theory and 
Practice of Choral Reading. Minnesota, 
MA, June 1949, David W. Thompson. 

27. Hallauer, John, Shaw as a Theatre 
Technician in Relation to Stage Direc- 
tions. Ohio State, Ph.D., Spring 1949, 
John H. McDowell. 

28. Hartin, Leo, A Director's Prompt 
Book for Shakespeare’s “Richard III.” 
Minnesota, MA, June 1949, Frank M. 
Whiting. 

2g. Hasch, Jack, “Empathy” in Theo- 
ries of Play Production. A critical ex- 
amination of the use of the term in thea- 
tre art in the light of the original psy- 
chological concepts. Illinois, MA, Feb- 
ruary 1949, Barnard Hewitt. 

go. Lockridge, Irene, Creativity in 
Everyday Life—the Creative Approach 
to Life as a Key to Abundant Living. 
Baylor, MA, June 1949, Paul Baker. 

31. McRae, Jeanne, Space-Time in the 
Theater. Baylor, MA, June 1949, Paul 
Baker. 

32. Richey, Dorothy, Direct-Address 
Action and the Problem of its Use in 
Modern Production. Northwestern, 


Ph.D., 1951, Lee Mitchell. 

33. Russell, William, Problems of 
Staging Jonsonian Satire. Northwestern, 
Ph.D., 1950, Lee Mitchell. 

34. Vaughan, John W., A Critical 
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Analysis and Practical Application of 
Problems of Interpretation, Direction, 
and Production of Shakespeare’s ‘“Mac- 
beth.” Indiana, MA, August 1948, Lee 
Norvelle. 

35. Whyte, Eileen, Directorial Prompt 
Script for Henri Ghéon’s “Young Ber- 
nard.” (“Le Merveilleuse Histoire De 
Jeune Bernard De Menthon.”) George- 
town, MFA, June 1949, Leo Brady. 


PRODUCTION 


36. Abrams, Sherwin, Clifford Odets: 
A Production Thesis of “Golden Boy.” 
Wisconsin, MA, August 1948, John Diet- 
rich. 

37. Brockett, Oscar G., Production 

Book for John Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and 
Men.” Stanford, MA, Autumn 1948, 
A. Nicholas Vardac. 
' 38. Brown, Robert R., Production 
Book of Eugene O’Neill’s “The Hairy 
Ape.” Stanford, MA, Winter 1949, A. 
Nicholas Vardac. 

39. Buckman, Rollin, The Complete 
Design and Stage Production of “Pelleas 
and Melisande” by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Whittier, MA, June 1949, DeLisle Craw- 
ford. 

40. Campbell, Howard J., A Produc- 
tion Study of George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Arms and the Man.” Stanford, MA, 
Summer 1948. 

41. Dorn, Virginia, The Complete 
Design and Stage Production of “The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife” by 
Anatole France. Whittier, MA, June 
1949, DeLisle Crawford. 

42. Dunlap, James F., Production 
Thesis of Galantiére’s “Antigone.” Ohio 
State, MA, Summer 1949, Charles J. 
McGaw. 

43- Endter, Charles, Production of 
“The Doctor in Spite of Himself.” Ohio 
State, MA, Summer 1949, Charles J. 


McGaw. 


44. Forbes, Barbara Jean, The Pro- 
duction of Philip Barry’s “Hotel Uni- 
verse.” (For a college audience, and 
a written analysis of the problems in- 
volved in adapting the script, casting, 
rehearsing, and directing the play.) 
Michigan State, MA, August 1949, Don- 
ald O. Buell. 

45. Foresman, Shirley, A Production 
of Philip Barry’s “Hotel Universe.” (For 
a college audience, and a written analysis 
of the problems involved in designing, 
setting, lighting, and staging.) Michigan 
State, MA, August 1949, Donald O. 
Buell. 

46. Fletcher, Allen D., Production 
Book of “Antigone” by Anouilh. Stan- 
ford, MA, Winter 1949, A. Nicholas 
Vardac. 

47 Grider, Olivia, Preparation of 
Prompt Book for “Amphitryon 38.” 
Penn State, MA, June 1949, Warren S. 
Smith. 

48. Hitchell, Thomas, Production 
Text of Dorothy Sayer’s “Zeal of Thy 
House.” (With essay on Miss Sayer as 
a playwright.) Georgetown, June 1948, 
Leo Brady. 

49. Irving, Jules, A Production Book 
for John Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men.” 
Stanford, MA, December 1948, A. Nicho- 
las Vardac. 

50. Jack, William T., The Plays of 
Rachel Crothers. (Records of Produc- 
tions, etc.) Washington, MA, Spring 
1948, Glenn Hughes. 

51. Jennings, Stanley, The Production 
of Greek Plays on the American Profes- 
sional Stage, 1900-48. Washington, MA, 
Winter 1948, Glenn Hughes. 

52. Kennedy, Loren, Production of 
“Benedict Arnold,” Three Act Play. 
Kansas, MA, September 1948, Allen 
Crafton. 

53- McGregor, Jean, A Prompt Book 
and Production Thesis on “Man and the 
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Masses.” Washington State, MA, June 
1948, S. J. Crandall. 

54. McGrew, Mavis, Production of 
“Raggedy Ann and Andy” A Play for 
Children’s Theatre. Denver, MA, 1949. 
Campton Bell. 

55. Mers, Harold, Production Thesis 
of “No Exit.” Ohio State, MA, Summer 
1949, Charles J. McGaw. 

56. Mitzman, Newton, Production of 
“Home of the Brave.” Ohio State, MA, 
Summer 1949, Charles J. McGaw. 

57. Paget, Portman, Preparation of 
Prompt Book for “Night Must Fall.” 
Penn State, MA, June 1949, Robert F. 
Kendall. 

58. Paris, Homer L., The Production 
Manual of an Original Three Act Play 
on a Small Stage with Limited Facilities. 
Michigan State, MA, August 1948, Don- 
ald O. Buell. 

59. Pynn, Lorry, The Production of 
Modern French Plays on the American 
Professional Stage 1900-10. Washington, 
MA, Winter 1948, Glenn Hughes. 

6o. Ratclift, Jerry, Production Note- 
book and Actual Production of “Treas- 
ure Island.” Baylor, MA, June 1949, 
Paul Baker. 

61. Riddle, Walter, Production The- 
sis of “Craig’s Wife.” Ohio State, MA, 
Autumn 1949, Everett M. Schreck. 

62. Schwartz, Suzanne, Fatalism and 
Mysticism in the Plays of Maurice Mae- 
terlinck: and an Illustrative Production, 
“The Blind.” Wisconsin, MA, Septem- 
ber 1948, Jonathan W. Curvin. 

63. Todd, Harold J., A Production 
of Moliére’s “The Miser.” Stanford, 
MA, Summer 1948, A Nicholas Vardac. 


DRAMA, GENERAL 


64. DeForest, Elsie, Modern Drama 
as Focus of Thought on Changing Eco- 
nomic and Moral Status of Women. 
Kansas, MA, June 1949, Allen Crafton. 

65. Hudson, Roy, A Pronouncing 
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Dictionary of Drama, (Writers, Actors, 
Producers, etc.) Oregon, MA, June 1949, 
D. Glenn Starling. 

66. Mickel, Jere, “Amphitryo” A 
Study in Technique of Comedy. Denver, 
MA, August 1949, Campton Bell. 

67. Peplinski, Sr., M. Virginelle, A 
Comparative Study of the Works of Kon- 
stantin Sergevich Stanislavski and Samuel 
Silas Curry for the Purpose of Evaluating 
Their Concept of the Impression Pre- 
ceding the Expression as Shown in Their 
Distinctive Treatises on Drama and In- 
terpretation. Georgetown, MA, August 
1949, G. V. Hartke. 

68. Shepard, David, A Method of 
Didactic Drama: Six Plays of the Social 
Theatre. Minnesota, MA, December 
1948, David W. Thompson. 


DRAMA, AMERICAN 


69. Ballet, Arthur, The Jew as Pre- 
sented on the New York Professional 
Stage in English Language Drama, 1900- 
48. Minnesota, MA, June 1949, David 
W. Thompson. 

70. Banvard, John, The Influence of 
John Rosenf i on the Drama of the 
Southwest. Jor, MA, Paul Baker. 

71. Coyne, "A. Eileen, Main Trends 
in American Musical Comedy, 1900-45. 
Georgetown, MA, August 1949, Leo 
Brady. 

72. Danforth, Mildred E., The Reac- 
tion of American Drama to Major Crises 
in Our History Between 1914-47. South- 
ern California, MA, September 1948, 
James H. Butler. 

73. Davis, Blanche, The Dramatic 
Hero in American Drama 1787-1945. Col- 
umbia, Ph.D., 1949, Milton Smith. 

74. Davis, Elaine H., A Narrative His- 
tory of American Musical Comedy on 
the American Stage. Its origin, nature, 
and general development up to May, 
1948. Stanford, MA, December 1948, 
Hubert Heffner. 


GRADUATE PROTECTS IN PROGRESS 


75. Engel, Edwin, A., A Critical study 
of the Tragedies of Eugene O'Neill. 
Michigan, Ph.D., 1950, Joe Lee Davis. 

76. Hawes, David S., Political Issues 
in American Drama. Stanford, Ph. D., 
Hubert Heffner. 

77. Hess, C. E., The Aristotelian Ele- 
ment of Comic Plot as Found in Selected 
Modern American Comedies. Redlands, 
MA, June 1948, E. R. Nichols and W. R. 
Parker. 

78. Hill, Roberta E., A Study of the 
Changing Structure of American Musical 
Comedy from 1920-45. Southern Cali- 
fornia, MA, 1949, James H. Butler. 

79. Kessler, Sydney, The Place of 
Clyde Fitch in the American Theatre. 
Southern California, MA, September 
1948, James H. Butler. 

80. Melton, William, The Bergsonian 
Theory of Comedy as Applied to the 
Plays of Robert Sherwood. Stanford, 
MA, Summer 1948. 

81. Pardoe, Kathryn B., Women in 
Western Drama. Brigham Young, MA, 
Spring 1949, T. Earle Pardoe. 


DRAMA, EUROPEAN 


82. Alcorn, Ruth P., dn Analysis of 
Social Issues in French Comedy, 1920- 
38. Washington State, MA, June 1949, 
Grace N. Meeker. 

83. Andreini, Robert L., Translation 
of “Calandria.” Stanford, MA, Summer 
1949, Hubert Heffner. 

84. Becker, Victor M., A Study of the 
Psychological Aspects of the Masculine 
in a Selected Group of Ibsen’s Women. 
Southern California, MA, September 
1948, James H. Butler. 

85. Brown, Donald, Translation of 
“Melodiev Deible Vark” with Production 
Notes. Denver, MA, 1948, Campton 
Bell. 

86. Echenrode, Sr., Miriam, A Critical 
Investigation of the Survival of Aristo- 
phanic Form and Technique in Contem- 
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porary Musical Comedy. Georgetown, 
MA, August 1949, Walter Kerr. 

87. Friedman, Joel, The Hero, the 
Chorus, and the Audience: A Study in 
Relationships as Evidenced in “Oedipus 
Tyrannus.” Smith, MA, June 1948, Dav 
Tuttle. 

88. Kest, Robert, The Golden Age 
of Dutch Drama. Brigham Young, MA, 
August 1948, T. Earle Pardoe. 

89. Knoop, Gerhard, Translation of 
“Melodiev Deible Vark” with Production 
Notes. Denver, MA. 


go. Mendez, Manuel, A Translation 
of Federico Garcia Lorca’s “La Casa De 
Bernarda Alba.” Georgetown, MA, June 
1949, Leo Brady. 


EDUCATIONAL “THEATER (GENERAL, 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, UNIVERSITY) 

g1. Murphy, F. Delphine, 4 Train- 
ing Program in Religious Educational 
Drama for the Protestant Church Com- 
munity. Denver, Ph.D., June 1949, 
Campton Bell. 

gz. Tillson, M. W., A Survey of Edu- 
cational Theatres’ Attempts to Profes- 
sionalize, 1930 - Present Day. Denver, 
Ph.D., 1950, Campton Bell. 

93. Bowen, Francis Cary, Dramatics 
in the Secondary Schools of Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkins, MA, June 1949, N. 
Bryllion Fagin. 

Crane, Joseph, Evaluation of 
the Teaching of Drama in the High 
Schools of Utah. Brigham Young, MA, 
August 1948, Alonzo J. Morley. 


g5. Lillywhite, Iris, Techniques for 
Improving the Communication of Fifth 
Grade School Children through the Use 


of Speech and Drama. Whittier, MA, 
June 1949, Alfred Larr and DeLisle 
Crawford. 

g6. Phleger, Marjorie, A Survey of the 
Methods and Values of Drama Study in 
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Junior High School. Smith, MA, June 
1948, Hallie Flanagan Davis. 

97. George, James, Study of Univer- 
sity Experimental Theatres in American 
Colleges and Universities. Southern 
California, MA, September 1948, James 
H. Butler. 

g8. Nichols, Cecile, Outline of Sylla- 
bus for Teaching “Creative Dramatic 
Play” to Prospective Kindergarten Teach- 
ers. Whittier, MA, February 1949, De- 
Lisle Crawford. 


Motion PICTURES 
gg. Tyo, John, Sound and Motion 


Pictures. Penn State, MA. 


LIGHTING 
100. Papousek, Mary Lou, Lighting 
Plan for Auditorium of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oanier, Kansas. Stanford, MA, 


Summer 1948, James H. McCullouch. 


MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 

101. Eckstein, Shirley, The Career of 
Florenz Ziegfeld. Washington, MA 
Summer 1948, Glenn Hughes. 


Music 

102. Clark, Mother D., Richard Wag- 
ner: Dramatist in Theory and Practice. 
Georgetown, MA, August 1948, Leo 
Brady. 

103. Milla, Jean, The Role of Music 
in Modern Shakespearian Productions. 
Minnesota, MA, August 1949, David W. 
Thompson. 


PLAYWRIGHTING, ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 

104. Boice, Charles, The Post Realism 
Trend in Playwrighting, with Special 
Attention to Tennessee Williams. Or- 
egon, MA, August 1949, Horace Robin- 
son. 

105. Bowen, Roy, An Evaluation of 
James A. Herne. Ohio State, Ph.D., 
Spring 1950, John H. McDowell. 

106. Dent, John, Experiment in Real. 
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ism: A Study of the Development of Sean 
O’Casey. Georgetown, MA, June 1949, 
Leo Brady. 

107. Gross, Eugene, An Analysis of 
the Plays of Clifford Odets. Smith, MA, 
June 1948, Day Tuttle. 

108. Hogan, Robert L., The Influence 
of the Technique of the French Well- 
made Play (Scribe and Sardou) on 
American Playwrights. Western Reserve, 
Ph.D., June 1949, Arthur F. White. 

109. Kazanoff, Theodore, The World 
of George Lillo in Relationship to His 
Play “The London Merchant.” Smith, 
MA, June 1948, Hallie Flanagan Davis. 

110. Kinman, Marlin S., A Study in 
the Adaptation of Novels to the Stage 
1g00-47. Indiana, MA, August 1948, 
Richard A. Moody. 

111. Nelson, Johnny Fae, A Study of 
the Playwright’s Purpose in the Use of 
the Orestes Myth: “Aeschylus and Jean- 
Paul Sartre.” Smith, MA, June 1949, 
Hallie Flanagan Davis. 

112. Vickrey, Delno, George Ade and 
His Contribution to the American Thea- 
tre. Indiana, MA, August 1948, Lee 
Norvelle. 

113. Weismer, Herman, The Drama- 
tization of Fiction. Denver, Ph.D., 1950, 
Campton Bell. 


PLAYWRIGHTING, MANUSCRIPT 


114. Blau, Herbert, Original Play, 
“Come Out of the Rain.” Stanford, MA, 
Autumn 1948, Hubert Heffner. 

115. Hays, Alexander B., An Original 
Historical Play Dealing with Oregon’s 
Development. Oregon, MA, August 
1949, R. C. McCall. 

116. Jones, Leo M., The Writing and 
Production of an Original Three Act 
Play Dealing with the Indiana Lime- 
stone Industry. Indiana, MA, August 
1948, Melvin E. Pape. 

Muheim, Harry M., An Original 


GRADUATE PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 


Musical Drama, “It’s A Deal.” Stanford, 
MA, Spring 1948, Hubert Heffner. 

118. Valentinetti, Aurora, Book of 
Original Marionette Plays. Washington, 
MA, Winter 1948, Glenn Hughes. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


119. Bohard, Milton, The History and 
Development of Radio in Indiana. Indi- 
ana, MA, August 1948, H. J. Skornia. 

120. Jones, Kenneth K. Jr., A Survey 
of Television: The Historical Develop- 
ment, Production Methods, and Techni- 
cal Operation to 1948. Stanford, MA, 
August 1948, D. Paul McKalney. 

121. Lewis, William J., Radio Scripts 
Based Upon Material in the Book of 
Mormon. (13 scripts—6 to be produced 
and recorded.) Brigham Young, MA, 
August 1948. 

122. Weiding, Phyllis, Problems in 
Human Relationships. (A_ series of 
thirteen radio broadcasts in the field of 
personal and social adjustment.) —Indi- 
ana, MA, August 1948, George C. John- 
son. 

123. Willeford, George M., A Critical 
Survey of Educational Broadcast Stations 
of the United States and Suggested Stand- 
ards and Facilities for such Operation. 
Indiana, MA, August 1948, H. J. Skornia. 


ScENE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


124. Baron, Robert, A Plan for the 
Simplification of Scenery Construction 
by use of Aluminum Units. Smith, MA, 
June 1949, Denton Snyder. 

125. Bellman, Willard, Application 
of Aesthetic Principles to Theatre Art. 
Northwestern, Ph.D., 1950, Lee Mitchell. 

126. Duckwall, Ralph W. Jr., 4 De- 
sign Thesis for a Production of Dekker’s 
“Shoemaker’s Holiday.” Indiana, MA, 
August 1948, Richard L. Scammon. 

127. Hepler, John, Modern Adapta- 
tions of Elizabethan Settings for Shake- 
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speare Plays. Ohio Wesleyan, MA, June 
1949, R. C. Hunter. 

128. Hoak, Eugene, Trends in Mo- 
dern Design with Particular Attention 
to the Influence of Robert Edmond 
Jones. Ohio State, Ph.D., Spring 1950, 
John H. McDowell. 

129. McClintock, Fay M., The In- 
fluence of the Italian Scene Designers on 
Inigo Jones. Baylor, MA, June 1949, 
Paul Baker. 

130. McCreath, Harrison M., “The 
Adding Machine” A Technical Thesis 
Production. Stanford, MA, August 1949, 
A. Nicholas Vardac. 

131. Miller, Harry B., Visual Percep- 
tion of Stage Depth. Smith, MA, June 
1948, Denton Snyder. 

132. Pannett, Murrell, Plan and 
Working Drawings for a Multiple-Use 
Stage Setting Suitable for a Touring 
Theatre. Washington, MA, Autumn 
1948, Glenn Hughes. 

133. Sealock, Robert, Geometric De- 
signs in Scenic Perspective. Ohio state, 
MA, Autumn 1949, John H. McDowell. 

134. Teeter, Robert, (General Area) 
Nineteenth Century Stagecraft. North- 
western, Ph.D., 1951, Lee Mitchell. 

135. VanDame, Corinne, Develop- 
ment of a Unit set for the Ohio Univer- 
sity Theatre. Ohio, MFA, June 1949, 
Claude E. Kautner. 


THEATRE, GENERAL 

136. Mamet, Henry, Epic Theatre. 
An Attempt at Definition. Illinois, MA, 
February 1949, Barnard Hewitt. 

137. Shaffer, James, A Study of the 
Environmental Pre-Conditioning Factors 
of Laughter Resulting from Comedy in 
the Theatre. Oregon, MA, August 1949, 
Horace Robinson. 


THEATRE, AMERICAN 
138. Bailey, Lang, The Structure of 
a Maine Seacoast Theatre. Denver, MA, 
1949, Campton Bell. 


139. Behringer, Clara, History of the 
Theatre of Ann Arbor to rg00. Michi- 
gan, Ph.D., 1950, Hugh Z. Norton. 

140. Brian, George C., A History of 
the Theatre in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
from 1900-20. Louisiana State, MA, 
June 1949, C. L. Shaver. 

141. Carlson, James, A Study of At- 
titudes Toward War in the American 
Theatre between the Two World Wars. 
Minnesota, MA, August 1948, David W. 
Thompson. 

142. Fife, Irene, The Theatre in the 
South During the Civil War. Louisiana 
State, Ph.D., June 1949, C. L. Shaver. 

143. Goff, Lewin A., The Popular- 
Priced Melodrama in America, 18go- 
7910. Western Reserve, Ph.D., June 
1948, Arthur F. White. 

144. Gold, Mitchell, The Front Street 
Theatre (Baltimore), from Its Begin- 
ning to 1838. Johns Hopkins, MA, Octo- 
ber 1948, N. Bryllion Fagin. 

145. Guidry, Angela, A History of 
the Drama League of America. Louisi- 
ana State, MA, June 1949, C. L. Shaver. 

146. Homrighous, Mary, The History 
of Theatrical Activity at the University 
of Illinois. Illinois, MA, June 1949, 
Wesley Swanson. 

147. Latchau, Truly Trousdale, A 
History of the Trousdale Brothers T hea- 
trical Company. Minnesota, MA, Au- 
gust 1948, Frank M. Whiting. 

148. Newgood, William, History of 
Theatre in St. Paul, Minnesota, from 
1890-1920. Minnesota, Ph.D., August 
1948, Frank M. Whiting. 

149. Officer, Florence, The Contribu- 
tions to Dramatic Art of the Federal 
Theatre Project in Los Angeles. South- 
ern California, MA, 1949, James H. 
Butler. 
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150. Richardson, Genevieve, Lorado 
Taft and the Theatre. A study of the 
influence of theatre on Taft and uses by 
him of theatrical techniques in his work. 
Illinois, MA, August 1948, Wesley Swan- 
son. 

151. Simpson, Sr., M. Pius, The Wil- 
liamsburg Theatre, 1716-74. George- 
town, August 1948, Leo Brady. 

152. Starbird, William, History of the 
Maine Masque. Maine, MA, Summer 
1949, Walter R. Whitney. 

153. Trovillo, Arden, The Theatre 
History of Wichita, Kansas. Kansas, 
MA, February 1949, Allen Crafton. 

154. Whitney, June, History of the 
Lakewood, Maine, Playhouse. Maine, 
MA, Walter R. Whitney. 

155. Wilson, Gordon, The Holliday 
Street Theatre (Baltimore). Johns Hop- 
kins, MA, N. Bryllion Fagin. 

156. Woods, Donald, Old Opera 
Houses of Minnesota. Minnesota, Ph.D., 
July 1949, Frank M. Whiting. 


‘THEATRE, EUROPEAN 


157. Brock; James, Elizabethan Sound 
Effects and the Problem of their Pro- 


duction. Northwestern, Ph.D., 
Lee Mitchell. 

158. Harland, Kathleen, Sean O’Casey 
and the Irish Theatre. Kansas, MA, 
February 1948, Allen Crafton. 

159. Giuliano, William, A Study of 
the Theatre of Jacinto Grau and his 
Place in the Contemporary Spanish 
Theatre. Michigan, Ph.D. (Spanish) , 
1949. 

160. Grandmaison, Aime, Jacques 
Copeau and Le Vieux Colombier: A 
Study and Translation. Georgetown, 
MA, June 1949. 


1951, 
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CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 


37 Great Modern Plays 
Edited by 
E. Bradlee Watson—Benfield Pressey 


Professors of English, Dartmouth College 


A representative collection of the best plays of the mod- 
ern drama of Europe, England, Ireland, and America. 
With its introductory and bibliographical notes, it offers 
all the necessary material for a study of the contempo- 
rary drama from Ibsen to the present day. The general 
introduction is a sound and illuminating survey of the 
drama since 1900, and the preface to each play discusses 
its place in modern dramatic literature, its relation to 
other work of the dramatist, and facts about its produc- 
tion that bear upon significant progress in the arts of the 
theatre. 


1117 pages * $5.50 


Watson and Pressey 


CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 


Nine Plays 
Paper Bound * $2.00 


“A most attractive and practical idea . . . the choice of 
plays is admirable."—GLENN HUGHES, University of 
Washington 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York 17 @ Chicago 7 @ Atlanta 3 @ San Francisco 5 
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we ‘nvite you to join the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1950 membership 
will bring you 


Four 1950 issues of the EpuCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAL 


A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by A.E.T.A. committees 


A.E.T.A. Direcrory oF MemsBers 1950 


Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1949, Chicago, and same 
dates 1950, New York 


Annual Children’s ‘Theatre Conference, Minneapolis, 1950; Los 
Angeles, 1951; membership required 


Listing in the A.E.T.A. Directory or Mempers, 1950 
Miscellaneous services, both directly to members, and in general 
promotion of the status of the educational theatre of the nation 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR A SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP OFFER 


Make checks payable to 
AMERICAN EpUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
1949 Executive Office: Speech Dept., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ig50 Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


REGULAR MEMBERSHIP 
SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP _... 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$2.75 of these dues for 1950 subscription to the EpucATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


Position 


* 
* 
Business Mailing Address: 
il 


special period membership 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


September, 1949 
through 
December, 1950 


The Special Period Membership is provided so that teachers may join 
the Association at the beginning of the school year in September, and 
thereafter fit into the calendar year regular membership period of 
A.E.T.A. 


The Special Period Membership offers: 


* Membership for 1950, with all regular services 


* A Copy of this October, 1949, issue of the EpUCATIONAL "THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


* A copy of the December, 1949, issue of the EpuCATIONAL ‘THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


* Acopy of A.E.T.A. Direcrory or Memsers, 1949 
* AETA News for remaining months of 1949 


Make checks payable to 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Executive Office: Speech Dept., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


REGULAR MEMBERSHIP, September 1949-December 1950 ........... $ 4.50 [J 
SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP, same period ......... $12.50 [] 


$2.75, of these dues for 1950 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


ill 


Business Mailing Address: 


‘THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


presents 
THIRTY RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Each of these plays is listed among the Recommended Full-Length 
Children’s Plays recently published by the Children’s Script Evaluation 


Committee of AETA. 


ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP LITTLE LEE BOBO, Chinatown 


by James Norris 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
by*Martha B. King 


THE CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE 
by Eric Kelly and Phyllis Groff 


CINDERELLA 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


DANIEL BOONE 
by Leona Baptist 


THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 
by Charlotte Chorpenning 
and Nora Tully 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 
by Rosemary G. Musil 


THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
by Rosemary G. Musil 
HANS BRINKER AND THE SILVER 
SKATES 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


HEIDI 
by Lucille Miller 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 


THE INDIAN CAPTIVE 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


KING MIDAS AND THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 
by Madge Miller 
Play Books 
Royalty for each 


Detective 
by Charlotte Chorpenning 
and Rose Hum Lee 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 
or Grandmother Slyboots 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 

LITTLE WOMEN 
by Sara Spencer 
MARCO POLO 
by Geraldine Brain Siks 
OLIVER TWIST 
by Muriel Brown 
PETER, PETER, PUMPKIN 
EATER 
by Martha B. King 


PRINCE FAIRYFOOT 
by Geraldine Brain Siks 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
by Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 
by Rosemary G. Musil 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


THE THREE BEARS 
by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


TOM SAWYER 
by Sara Spencer 


TREASURE ISLAND 
by Dorothy Drew Damon 


YOUNG HICKORY 
by Helen McKenna 


These plays are available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


Read Everywhere by Teachers, Directors, and Students 
Stimulating Articles of Lasting Interest 
News of the Latest Developments and Experiments 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


High School Theatre New York Plays 

University Theatre Drama in the Church 
Children’s Theatre Program News and Notes 
Radio New Plays and Books Reviews 
Puppetry 


Backstage (production, directing, costuming, makeup, lighting, scenery) 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Serving the Educational Theatre and Related Fields Since 1923 


1 year $3.50 122 East Second Street 
2 years $6.00 Plainfield, New Jersey 


1950 STUDIO CLASSES 


American Terms begin 
Repertot’y Jan. 2, pes 3, he 3, Oct 2 
ummer 1950 
Theater” Special Teachers’ Course—$150. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ONE YEAR 
TELEVISION, STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO ACTING 


Executive Director—Inez Simons 


Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA VICTOR PERRIN ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 


at the 


CORONET THEATER 


368 North La Cienega Blvd. Hollywood 48, California 
CORONET DANCE STUDIO CORONET MUSIC SCHOOL 
Ballet & Character Vocal & Instrumental 
OFFICES LOCATED IN THE BUILDING 

West Coast Rep.—Rogers & Hammerstein Emory Horger, Sereen Coach 
Hollywood Office—New York Theater Guild Mathew M. Finn Associates 
Leighton Brill-William Trinz Productions 


Louis Berkoff Theatrical Enterprises 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


announces the publication of a special issue of 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


published by 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


“THEATRE RESEARCH 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
1937-1947" 


Prepared by the 


A.E.T.A. RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Chairman, John H. McDowell, Ohio State University 


This bibliography contains nearly 3000 entries of articles, books, 
theses, and produced plays. It will be an invaluable reference 
work for the research worker in theatre subjects. A similar 
A.E.T.A. report covering 1937-1942 has long been out of print, 
so the present report resurveyed this period. 


Available November 1 Price: $2.00 


This issue of SpeEcH Monocrapus can be purchased 
from the Speech Association of America, or from 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Speech Department, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Complete & Modern Stage Equipment 


Stage Curtains 
Flameproofin Asbestos Curtains 
Cyclorama Curtains 
Cleaning and Auditorium Curtains 
Repairing Service Stage Curtain Tracks 
Motor Controls 
Stage Lighting 
Advisory Service without Obligation 
e Interior Sets 
Exterior Drops 


Painted Scenery 


Pittsburgh Stage & Equipment Ptudios 


37TH AND CHARLOTTE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


An Organization of 
International Scope 


The School of The Puppeteers of America 
Dramatic Art and Speech PROMOTES 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 
OHIO UNIVERSITY THEATRE ARTS OR 


CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
ATHENS, OHIO 


SPONSORS 
AN ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
FOR PROFESSIONALS, 
AMATEURS, TEACHERS, 
HOBBYISTS, THERAPISTS 
AND GROUP LEADERS 


is pleased to announce the 


appointment of 


PUBLISHES 
NORMAN E. ROCK ITS OWN MAGAZINE 
as Assistant Professor in INVITES 


YOU TO MEMBERSHIP 
Dramatic Art and Speech and 


Adult, $3.50-- Junior, $2.00— Group, $7.50 


Technical Director of the ADDRESS Helen Kingston, Sec. 
1872 Asylum Avenue 
West Hartford, Conn. 


1950 FESTIVAL 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 
JUNE 27 - 28 - 29 - 30 


University Theatre. 


Vil 


Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction. 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


GEORGE McCALMON, Executive Secretary 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON THE ART OF 


Seattle, Washington 
% Complete curriculum in field of 60 0 D SPEEC H 


drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 


% Theatre library of more than 18,- A COURSE covering such topics as speech 


000 volumes 
% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 


oe operating every week of variations, methods of transcriptions, etc. 
the year 
% Touring Theatre of classic plays CONTAINS a survey of disputed pronun- 


% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs group of specialists. 

% Staff of fifteen including John Ash- 
by Conway, Donal Harrington, 


Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 4 unbreakable records $ 50 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, ‘ 
Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 4 manuals and guides Q 
Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga in an attractive case 


% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


and personality, levels of usage, regional 


ciations with the recommendations of a 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, THE RUSSELL PRESS 


School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Vill 


1512 S. Sixt Sr. e PuiLa., 47, Pa. 


FOR LITTLE THEATRES. 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Check List of 
DRAMA BOOKS 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE, 3rd Edition 


By Hubert C. Heffner, Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. 


$3.75 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
By Milton Smith. $4.50 


THE COMPLETE ACTED PLAY: From Script to 


Final Curtain 
By Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer. $3.00 


FIRST STEPS IN ACTING 
THE STAGE IN ACTION 


By Samuel Selden. $2.50 


By Samuel Selden. $3.25 


STAGE MAKEUP, 2nd Edition 
By Richard Corson. To be published in October 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING, Rev. Ed. 
By Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. $4.00 


STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE 
AMATEUR THEATRE 


DESIGNING THE PLAY 
By Charles W. Cooper and Paul A. Camp. $7.00 


DRESSING THE PART 


By William Halstead. $2.75 


By Fairfax P. Walkup. $4.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PLAYWRITING 
By Samuel Selden. $7.50 


A complete list of our publications in the 
field of drama will be sent upon request. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


| 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1949 CONVENTION 


with the 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION - 


HOTEL STEVENS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1949 


The three associations have planned an outstanding program of speak- 
ers of national reputation. The following general and sectional meet- 
ings planned by the American Educational Theatre Association indi- 
cate the thorough coverage of all subjects of interest to speech teachers: 


The American Theatre Scene 
New Trends in Theatre Education 
Acting (two sectional meetings) 
Children’s Theatre 

College and University Theatre 
Directing (two sectional meetings) 
Dramatic Criticism 

Dramatic Literature 

Film 

Graduate Studies 

High School Theatre 

Playwriting 

Radio and Television 

Technical Production (two sectional meetings) 
Techniques for Teaching Theatre 
Theatre History 

The Theatre Student Locks Ahead 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 


Publications for Teachers, Directors, and Students 
of Dramatic 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK, edited by Ernest Bavely. 
(Revised Edition). Contains a comprehensive discussion on how 
to teach dramatics at the high school level by Katherine Ommanney, 
organization of the dramatics club, articles on play standards, 
rehearsal schedule, publicity, etc. Price, $1.30 

PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE, by A. 5. Gillette, Technical Director, State University 
of lowa Theatre. A “must” for theatre directors and school ad- 
ministrators, Price, $0.60 

HOW THEY WERE STAGED, Edited by Earl W. Blank. Contains 
full information on the actual casting, directing, costuming, adver- 
tising and staging of more than forty full-length plays recommended 
for schools, colleges and community theatres. Price, $1.60 

HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplements Nos. 1, 2, 3), edited by 
Earl W. Blank. Each of these supplements contains full particulars 
on the actual production of seven full-length plays highly recom- 
mended for schools, colleges and Little Theatres. 

Price, $0.60 (each supplement) 

ASSEMBLY PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS, edited by Ernest Bavely. 
(Enlarged edition). Based upon actual programs presented by high 
schools. Price, $0.50 

THEATRES OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY, by Barnard Hewitt. 
Especially recommended for use in school and college classrooms. 

Price, $0.50 

STYLES OF SCENE DESIGN, by Richard Corson. Each article il- 
lustrated with pictures of productions representative of the style 
of scene design under discussion. Price, $0.60 

REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES, a series of seven articles written by 
outstanding leaders in our educational theatre today. Full particu- 
lars on how seven successful directors conduct their play rehearsals. 

Price, $0.60 

DRAMATICS CLUB PROGRAMS, edited by Blandford Jennings. An 
ideal source of information if you are interested in better programs 
for your dramatics club. Price, $0.60 

DESIGNING SCENERY FOR THE STAGE, by A. S. Gillette, State 
University of Iowa Theatre. A source of helpful information for 
theatre workers at all educational levels. Price, $0.50 

MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. A new publication 
prepared by one of America’s nationally recognized teachers of 
make-up. Price, $0.60 

HANDBOOK FOR CHILDREN’S THEATRE DIRECTORS. Pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America and the Children’s Theatre Committee of the American 
Educational Theatre Association. Price, $0.60 


(Special price quoted on orders for 10 or move copies of the 
publications listed above.) 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
(Notice :—Please include remittance with your order. Do not send postage stamps. We 
bill Boards of Edueation and institutions only when order amounts to $2.50 or more.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


PROJECT 
REPORTS 


“Syllabus for a Proposed Course in Dramatics at the High 
School Level, third edition,’ 33 pages, 1946 (75 copies 
on hand) 

“National Directory of Drama Festivals and Contests Held 
in the United States during the 1946-47 School Year, and 
One Hundred Plays Recommended for Contest and Fes- 
tival Use,” 47 pages, 1948 (50 copies on hand) 

“A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, 
Theory, and Technique of Acting,’”’ 32 pages (290 en- 
tries), 1948 (20 copies on hand) 


Order from: 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Speech Department, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRICAL 


DRAMA || COSTUMES 


Carnegie Institute | VAN HORN 


of | AND SON 
Technology 


| 811 Chestnut Street 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania | Philadelphia, Pa. 


51.00 
| $1.00 
| 
$1.00 
| | 
| 
| 
| = | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Books on Stage and Screen 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
MOTION PICTiRE ACTING 


by Lillian Albertson, formerly Head Talent Coach, R.K.O. Studios 


nee a practical handbook that clearly explains the hows and whys of 
motion picture acting. It covers the similarities and dissimilarities in 
stage and screen acting; posture and movement; speech and regional accents; 
concentration ; self-assurance; self-reliance; how to visualize a role. Jesse L. 
Lasky says: “Should become a textbook in the dramatic department of col- 
leges and schools, and could be studied with real profit by young players in 
the little theatre groups and summer stock companies.” 154 pages $2.50 


WRITE THAT PLAY 


by Kenneth Thorpe Rowe, University of Michigan 


CONCENTRATED handbook of playwriting which will lead the aspir- 

ing dramatist step-by-step through the varied problems confronting him— 
from finding dramatic material to the production of his completed play. It 
covers the one-act play and the longer play, dramatic technique and theory, and 
shows what to do with a play after it is written. 418 pages $3.00 


THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS 


by Jean Cocteau. Adapted by Ronald Duncan 


HE FIRST English version of a much discussed play. It is a work of 
singular force and power in the tradition of the drama and real theatre— 
as opposed to the modern theater of words and scenic effect. 


150 pages $3.00 
HAMLET 


with a psycho-analytical study 
by Dr. Ernest Jones, President of the International Psycho-Analytical 
Association 
HE IMPORTANT psycho-analytical introduction of this edition sets forth 
a new explanation of the central mystery in the play—the cause of Hamlet’s 
hesitancy in seeking revenge. 14 full-page and spot drawings by F. Robert 
Johnson. 180 pages $2.50 


THE FILM TILL NOW 


A Survey of World Cinema 
by Paul Rotha, in collaboration with Richard Griffith 


Tae essential book has been widely accepted since 1930 as the classical 
history of World Cinema. Now revised throughout and greatly enlarged, 
the new edition brings the survey right up to today. There are many new 
illustrations and the much-used list of production details of outstanding films 
has been quadrupled. Essential to all serious film goers, teachers, and stu- 
dents for it is an important contribution to film history and an analysis of 
contemporary film aesthetics. 755 pages 88 pages of illustrations $12.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


presents a 


Special Theatre Issue of the 


BULLETIN 


of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Prepared by 


A SpeciAL A.E.T.A. COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Hugh Gillis, San Jose State College 


In approximately 180 pages, this issue of ‘the Bulletin will contain 
a complete statement of the purposes, aims, and methods of play pro- 
duction and teaching dramatics in the secondary schools. Articles 
have been prepared by 56 high school administrators, high school 
teachers and college teachers specializing in teacher training. 

Most high school administrators will obtain a copy through their 
subscription to the Bulletin. A.E.T.A. will distribute to each 1950. 
member a reprint of the section related to a course of study, but the 
entire issue will be an essential teaching tool for every high school 
teacher or director of dramatics, and every college teacher interested 
in teacher training. 


Available, December 1, 1949 (order now) Price: $1.00 


Copies of the December issue of the Bulletin 
may be purchased from the NASSP, or from 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Speech Department, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Twenty-Seventh Season 
THE 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


PRESENTING THE FINEST 
IN MARIONETTE 
ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 
Plays and Demonstrations 
for 
Artists’ Series 
Assemblies 
Organizations 
Children’s Theatres 


Programs for All Ages 
Address: 


THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


Peabody Hall Western College 
Oxford, Ohio 


ORDER YOUR PLAYS... 


from 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


120 one-act plays recommended 
in this issue by A.E.T.A. 


We also supply ... 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYS 


Information on quantity discount 
sent on request. 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


107 E. Fourth Street 
Michigan City Indiana 


The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


% Seventy-seven graduate and un- 
der-graduate drama courses in 
eight major fields: Acting, Cos- 
tuming, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Directing, Playwriting, 
Television, and Technical Pro- 
duction. 


* Three drama degrees: Master of 
Fine Arts in History and Criti- 
cism, Drama Education, Dra- 
matic Production, or Playwrit- 


ing. BFA and BS in Drama. 


% An outstanding faculty of four- 
teen members: B. Iden Payne, 
E. P. Conkle, Gordon Minter, 
Loren Winship, Lucy Barton, 
James Moll, A. E. Johnson, Shir- 
lee Dodge, Byrle Cass, Joe E. 
Johnston, Ralph McCormic, 
Mouzon Law, Harvey Herbst, 
and Francis Hodge. 


*%Ten major productions annually 
in the Department’s four theatres. 


% Write to Loren Winship, Act- 
ing Chairman Department of 
Drama; University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas for further 
information, 
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Advertise in the 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


Published quarterly by the American Educational ‘Theatre 
Association, a non-profit professional educational association. 
Serving the interests of drama and theatre in education, with 
an emphasis on cooperative reports of reference value. 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in universities, colleges, high schools, and children’s theatres 
in the 48 states, territories, and Canada. 


Advertising rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half 
page, $18.00; quarter page, $10.00. 


A highly efficient 


advertising medium for: 


Play publishers, agents, and distributors 

Textbook publishers in theatre and allied fields 

Stage scenery and equipment manufacturers and distributors 
University and college departments of theatre and speech 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools 


Children’s theatre specialists 


For complete information on advertising, address: 


F. Loren Winsuip, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 


LIG 


makes 
the | 
difference ! 
Approved theatre lighting 


dimming equipment : 
oun CUSTOMER LST — SPOTLIGHTS 
De Poul University, Chicago 
Lovistane Polytechnic, Ruston 
Purdue University, W. Lafayette e 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor a 
PORTABLE 
Univer, Nestle SWITCHBOARDS 
provides lighting equipment 
tattered £0 budget 
fifty five west wacker | "RA 6-8790 
“shicago -one: illinois 


in 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


proudly. announces this new 
_ EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


OCTOBER and DECEMBER ISSUES, 1949 
QUARTERLY ‘PUBLICATION IN_ 1950. 


_ The Joumnwas will be devoted to theatre and drama in education, 

ae especially as they concern teachers and directors in school, college and 
community teatres. The Journat will print the Work-Project Re- 

ports of ABTA Committees, which were formerly published ‘as. sep- 
arate g, the best. of the papers presented at the annual con- 
vention, ‘and-other especially prepared articles.. In 1950, AETA 


The ha een promi for the 104s, 


mm. for in Teaching Theatre, second edition” 
“Stage Movement in Theatre Curriculum” 
Piays for Secondary Schools” | 
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